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The life, character and qualities, of the illus- 
trious subject of the ensuing sketch, have been 
so often held up to the affectionate remem- 
brance of his countrymen, that it would seem al- 
most unnecessary, even if our room would admit 
of it, to place in our Casket, minutely, the trans- 
actions of a long and busy life. 

If we succeed in drawing the attention of our 
young fellow citizens to the lives and characters 
of the distinguished worthies of the Revolution, 
by the slight sketch that we attach to each 
portrait, our views are accomplished, and we 
leave them to study and endeavour to copy the 
great examples before them, as more minutely 
drawn in the histories of their lives and trans- 
actions, connected with the story of their coun- 
try’s struggles for justice and liberty, against the 
usurpations of tyrannic power. Washington 
aud Franklin may be consjg@red as two of the 
principal pillars in the mighty fabric, then about 
to be reared, overtopping the august groupe of 
their co-adjutors; and.some have even allotted 
the pre-eminence of character to Franklin, asin 
poliucal revolutions the directing intellect is a 
higher power than the hand that executes. That 
the Moses is entitled to a preference over. the 
Joshua, the Daniel over the Darius, the Tal- 
levrand over the Bonaparte, the Franklin over 
the Washington—and argue it as an instance of 
hational ingratitude, that he was not elected to 
the first presidency, on account of his great age, 
‘zalted character, and the great variety of ser- 
vices in which it was his lot to be engaged. 

Benjamin Franklin was born on the 17th of 
January, 1706, and was the fifteenth of seven- 
‘een children, all of whom, as he relates, lived to 
be married; and he makes the remark that he 
"as the youngest son of the youngest son, for 
'¥@ generations back. When very young, his 
ther intended him for the church, which plan 
"a8 relinquished as being too expensive. At 
0 years old he was taken home to assist his 

ther in the business of tallow chandler and 
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soap boiler:—cutting wicks, filling moulds, and 
going of errands, were, for two years, the chief 
employments of the future Mentor of America. 
At twelve years of age he was apprenticed to his 
brother, a printer, who treated him with such 
harshness, that, on obtaining a discharge, he left 
his service and travelled to Philadelphia, where 
he arrived almost pennyless, but fired with an in- 
dependent perseverance of spirit, and a conf- 
dence in his own resources, that enabled him to 
surmount every difficulty. Sauntering through the 
streets with his pockets stufled with shirts and 
stockings, and a roll of bread under each arm, he 
made, in the opinion of Miss Read, (his future 
wife,) who was standing at her father’s door, 
as he passed, a most ludicrous figure. ‘* Who 
would have dreamed,’’ exclaims Brissot de War 
ville, in his penegyric, ‘* that this miserable 
wanderer would become one of the legislators of 
America, the ornament of the new world, the 
pride of modern philosophy, and an ambassa- 
dor to one of the richest, most powerful, and - 
enlightened nations In the universe.”’ 


Let the young reader consider this well, and 
attribute his success to the right causes—fruga- 
lity, temperance, a proper application of means, 
and an untiring industry, which must eventually 
command success in almost any situation in life. 
Having obtained employment with a printer na- 
med Keimer, he met with an opportunity of at 
tracting the notice of Sir William Keith, the 
Governor of the province, who wasso much pleas- 
ed with his manners, and entertained so high am 
opinion of his talents, as to be induced:to urge 
him to attempt business on his own account— 
and promised to afford him all necessary assis- 
tance. Induced by these fine promises to take a 
voyage to England, to procure the necessary 
materials, he found, too late,on his arrival in 
London, that he had been miserably duped by 
his pretended friend; and that he must depend 
on his own unaided exertions for a subsistence 
in that vast capital, where he continued eigh- 
teen months, engaged with his usual industry in 
his profession. 
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During the voyage homewards, he kept a 
journal, which shows that his style was already 
in a great degree formed, and in which are to 
be discerned the intellectual habits that gave so 
much eclat and usefulness to his maturer years. 
On his voyage, too, he digested and committed 
to paper, the plan of ‘life which, as he himself 
observes, he never afterwards pursued ;—a rare 
instance of grave reflection and virtuous resolu- 
tion at so early an age. 

The preamble and heads of his plan are as 
follows:— 

‘* Those who write of the att of poetry —_ 
us that if we would write what may be wort 
the reading, we ought always, before we begin, 
to form a regular plan and design of our piece: 
otherwise, we shall be in danger of incongrui- 
ty. Iam apt to think it is the same as to life. 
I have never fixed a regular design in life; by 
which means it has been a confused variety of 
different scenes. I am now entering upon a new 
one: let me, therefore, make some resolutions, 
and form some scheme of action, that, hence- 
forth, I may live in all respects like a rational 
creature. | 

‘¢ 1, It is necessary for me to be extremely 
frugal for some time, till I have paid what I 
owe. 

*¢ 2. To endeavour to speak truth in every in- 
stance; to give nobody expectations that are not 
likely to be answered, but aim at sincerity in 
every word and action—the most amiable ex- 
cellence in a rational being. 

‘*3. To apply myself industriously to what- 
ever business I take in hand, and not divert my 
mind from my business by any foolish project of 
growing suddenly rich; for industry and patience 
are the surest means of plenty. 

‘* 4. Tresolve to speak ill of no man what- 
ever, not even in a matter of truth; but rather 
by some méans excuse the faults I hear charged 
upon others, and upon proper occasions speak all 
the good I know of every body.’’ &c. 


Soon after his arrival in Philadelphia, an offer 
of large wages induced him to undertake the 
management of the printing-office of his quon- 
dam master, to whom he rendered by, his skill 
and industry, the most important service. They 
quarrelled ere long, and Franklin left him to 
form a similar establishment in connection with 
a fellow-journeyman, whose father, a man of 
some wealth, was to supply the stock. New 
types were purchased for the firm in London, 
and business followed apace. Our philosopher 
had recommended himself, by the perfect regu- 
larity of his deportment, and the intelligence of 
his conversation, to the favor of a number of 
leading persons, and had founded a club or de- 
bating society, composed of young men of some 
consideration, all of whom took a lively interest 
in his advancement. This club, the Junto, 
which discussed formally and laboriously points 
of morals, politics, and natural philosophy, ad- 
ministered in an important degree to the im- 

rovement of his understanding, as well as of his 

ortunes. 
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at this time enabled him to prosecute severa 


The countenance of his friends, and stil] MO%¢ 
his indefatigable assiduity in his office, contri. 
buted to remove obstacles of some magnitude 
The establishment acquired consistency from day 
today. Ina short time a newspaper was added 
to it, and managed with equal ability. Franklin 
seized upon the topics most interesting to the 
public, and gave particular satisfaction by as 
serting the rights of the people, against the 0» 
vernor of Massachusetts, on the occasion of, 
dispute in which they were involved. The no 
tice of the assembly of Pennsylvania was at 
tracted to his paper, and but a short time elaps. 
ed before the editors were appointed its official] 
printers. This he mentions as ‘* one of the 
first good effects of his having learned to scrip. 
ble.’’ 

In the year 1729, his partner, who had be 


‘come a mere burden, happily retired from the 


association, and the capital which he withdrew 
was replaced, as a loan, by two of the many 
zealous friends whom Franklin had created. He 
greatly increased, at this time, his reputation and 
popularity, by publishing a pamphlet of his own 
‘* On the Nature and Necessity of Paper Cur 
rency.’’ He treated his subject in such a map 
ner as to occasion an additional emission of pe 
per, which proved of signal utility to trade m 
general. 

In 1731 he projected the plan of a publie 
library. Fifty persons subscribed forty shillings 
each, and agreed to pay ten shillings annually. 
In 1742 this company was incorporated by the 
name of ** The Library Company of Philadel 
phia,’’ which has continued to increase, and has 
now about 27,000 volumes, with a philosophical 
apparatus, and a well chosen collection of nate 
ral and artificial curiosities. 


In 1732, he began to print his almanack, com 
monly called Poor Richard’s Almanack, which 
he continued for twenty-five years. His inve> 
tive and beneficent genius imparted to this spe 
cies of publication, a new character, that of 4 
code of prudentials for all classes of society, 
and especially for the common people. The 
collection of aphorisms which he prefixed to the 
Almanack of 1757, and which bears a title too 
contracted for its scope, has been styled by an 
eminent writer, the best treatise extant, both of 
public and private economy. It had a prod 
gious success, was translated into many foreign 
languages, was spread as well over Europe 4 
North America, and remains still unrivalled for 
the purposes which it was meant to promote. 
Franklin gave his newspaper a similar direction, 
he conducted it not in the spirit of a tradesmad 
or an incendiary, but in that of an apostle of 
letters and morals. He wrote for it pointed 
ethical discourses, enriched it with literary &® 
lections, and scrupulously excluded fromit “ 
libelling and personal abuse.”’ 

In 1736, he was promoted to the office: 
clerk in the General Assembly of Pennsylvanite 
and the following year to the more lucrative om 
of post-master of Philadelphia, His prospetY 
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schemes for the municipal improvement of the 
city;—among these were the reformation of the 
city watch, the paving and lighting of the 
streets, the organization of fire companies, and 
q fire insurance office. He had a large share in 
the establishment of the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
and may be considered the founder of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and the American Phi- 
losophical Society. 

In 1744, he began to print,in addition to the 
Pennsylvania Gazette, a monthly magazine, en- 
titled ** The General Magazine and Historical 
Chronicle for all the British Plantations in 
America.” 

In 1742, he invented the open stove which 
bore his name, and wrote a pamphlet explanato- 
ry of its construction and utility; but refused a 
patent for it, on the noble principle, that such 
inventions ought to become at once common 
property, and be considered in the light of an 
interchange of good offices among mankind. 

His attention was next drawn to the pheno- 
menon of electricity. He first ascertained, in 
1752, by an experiment with a silken kite, the 
identity,of lightning and the electric fluid. This 
great fact is well recorded in the inscription on 
hisbust; ** Euripuit fulmen celo.”’ 

In 1754,the depredations of the Indians on 
the frontiers had become grievous and alarming; 
the colonies of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode-Island, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Maryland, appointed deputies to meet at Alba- 
ny, and to devise some plan of military defence. 
Dr. Franklin attended on behalf of his province, 
and produced ** The Albany plan of Union.’’ 
The supremacy of his intellect was felt and ac- 
knowledged in the Congress, and his scheme was 
adopted. The idea was to solicit an act of Par- 
lament for establishing a general government 
over the Colonies, consisting of a Governor to be 
named by the Crown, and of a Parliament to be 
named by the Assemblies of the Provincial States, 
nthe proportion of their respective populous- 
ness. This general government was to raise 
troops, build forts, and to provide for the public 
defence. Notwithstanding the unanimous sanc- 
tion of the Albany Congress, the plan was re- 
jected both by the Provincial Assemblies, and by 
the Ministry of England—by the first it was held 
too favourable to the influence of the Crown— 
by the second, as being too favourable to the 
independence of the Colonies. But the discus- 
tion served to familiarize the words Congress, 
General Government, American Army, and to 
thus prepare the very form of confederacy, which 
was afterwards resorted to during the revolution, 


Dr. Franklin was deputed, in 1757, to Great 
Britain, there to solicit the abolition of certain 
exemptions from taxation, which had been con- 
ferred on the family of Penn. He succeeded in 
the object of his embassy; and during his stay 
i London, he published a pamphlet, pointing 
out the advantages that would result from the 
Conquest of Canada. This pamphlet produced 
the desired effect, and thus delivered his countr 
om the danger of a French paighbaurbood. 


Happy would it have been for the British Ca- 
binet, had it allowed itself to be governed, in all 
its relations with America, by the contents of 
that admirable pamphlet! Wise and honest 
statesmen would have cherished them as a reve- 
lation in politics. 

During this mission, Franklin’s acquaintance 
was courted by persons of the highest distine- 
tion in England; his cast of mind and remarks 
gained the admiration and esteem of the most 
enlightened and polished men in Europe; and he 
was every where honoured and caressed as one 
of the great ornaments of the age.—All the at- 
tentions that he received, however, did not es- 
trange his heart from his family and country. 
The letters, witten at this time to his wife, open 
a delightful view of his domestic and social 
character, and he longs, in the midst of the 
triumphs of his London existence, for his fixe- 
side and family endearments. ; 

In 1762 he returned to America, and was im- 
mediately greeted with the thanks of the Assem- 
bly of Pennsylvania, ‘‘ for the many important 
services done to America in general,’’ as well 
as for those rendered to the province; and the 
vote of thanks was accompanied by an appro- 
priation of £5000, as a compensation for his 
labours. During his absence, he had been an- 
nually elected a member of the Assembly, and 
therefore resumed at once his seat in that house. 

In 1764, the Penn family, irritated at the tat 
ation to which Dr. Franklin had rendered ther 
estates liable, exerted themselves successfully 
against his re-election, and found means to ex- 
clude him from the representation of Philadel 
phia: but the Assembly contained a majority of - 
his friends, who appointed him Provincial agent, 
and deputed him once more to Great Britain. 
He embarked for Holland, where he landed in 
1766, and made an excursion, which included 
some of the German territories. He also visited 
Paris in 1769, and became acquainted among 
men of letters and talent, who afterwards sup- 
ported the American cause. On returning fo 
London, Dr. Franklin obtained the secret and 
treacherous correspondence of the governor and 
other royal servants at Boston, which excited a 
great odium against them in America, and thys, 
the friends of the British ascendency were deter 
red from making the communications essential 
to their purposes. 


The presentation of a petition from the Massa- 
chusetts Assembly, occasioned Dr. Franklin to, be 
called for examination before the House of Com- 
mons. ‘* Theentire examination brought forth 
a body of information, so varied and compre- 
hensive, and luminous, communicated with such 
firmness and readiness, such precision, such 
epigrammatic point and simplicity, as to aston- 
ish even those who were most confident in his 
powers, and to render any immediate result 
other than the one obtained, almost impossible. 
The interrogatories, with the answers, were 
printed without delay, and produced in his comn- 
trymen the liveliest emotions of gratitude and 

| pride: for, not only were their feelings, condi- 
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tion and merits thoroughly explained, but their 
rights elucidated and solemnly recorded.”? 

_ During the discussion of this petition, Frank- 
lin was assailed in the Privy Council by Wed- 
derburn, (afterwards Lord Loughborough,) and 
in the House of Lords, by Lord Sandwich in the 
most vindictive and violent terms. Sandwich 
declared him to be ‘“ one of the bitterest and 
most mischievous enemies Britain had ever 
known,”’ and Wedderburn held him forth as ‘‘ a 
thief and a murderer,’’ as having “forfeited all 
the respect of societies and men.’’—Franklin 
betrayed not the least emotion; he saw and 
heard with calm dignity—his countenance re- 
mained as immoveable as wood, and only ex- 
pressed his sorrow to observe the Lords of Coun- 
cil could behave so indecently, (who had uni- 
versally laughed aloud, and enjoyed the sarcas- 
tic brutality of the Attorney General,) and to 
fnd ‘‘that the coarsest language could be 
grateful to the politest ear.”’ 

The ministry followed up their imaginary tri- 
umph, by dismissing him from his place of De- 
puty-post-master-general, and preventing the 
payment of the arrears of his salary ;—but as the 
clouds of the Revolutioa thickened and lowered 
in the political horizon, the ministry became 
alarmed at the increasing dangers and difficulties 
by which they were surrounded, turned again to 
Franklin for aid, and underwent a severe humi- 
liation in making anxious advances io the man 
whom they hadtovered with contumelies, and 
malignantly dismissed the service of his Sove- 
reign. 

They opened a communication with him by 
means of informal agents, commissioned to draw 
him into some scheme of pacification agrecable 
to their immediate views, and bade him to ** ex- 
pect any reward in the power of the govern- 
ment to bestow,’’—‘‘ unlimited recompense, 
honors and emoluments beyond his expectation,”’ 
in the event of his effecting an adjustment suited 
to the dignity of the government. The season 
when his country could be served by personal 
condescension being past, Franklin repelled 
every suggestion of the kind, in the manner re- 
quired by his character, his station, and his 
eause. ‘To his friend Barclay, who ventured to 
hint something of an unlimited choice of office, 
he replied, with a decisive plainness, That the 
ministry, he was sure, would rather give him 

a place in a cart to Tyburn than any other 
place whatever: and when the same agent, in 
a conversation which was to be exactly repeated 
to the ministers, observed how necessary an 
agreement was for America, since it was so 
easy for Britain to burn all her sea-port towns, 
the aged patriot gave this answer, of which the 
spirit should be eternal among his countrymen: 
—‘‘ The chief part of my little property consists 
of houses in those towns; you may make bon- 
fires of them whenever you please; the fear of 
losing them will never alter my resolution to re- 
sist to the last the claims of Parliament; it be- 
hoves Britain to take care what mischief she 
does us, for sooner or later she will certainly be 
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obliged to make good all damages with jnte. 
rest.’’ 

On the occasion of the revenue acts of 1767 
and afterwards as Britain proceeded in her en. 
croachments and oppressions, Franklin became 
yet more bold and vehement in his expostula. 
tions serving to verify the observations of a Euro. 
pean critic, viz:— One circumstance distinguish. 
ed his political life from that of every other 
statesman. It may be said to have been spent 
in pursuit of one single object. All his public 
measures had reference to that one question, 
the importance of which, ‘ like Aaron’s serpent, 
swallows up the rest.’ In the Colonies, in Eng- 
land, in France, he appeared in no other cha. 
racter than that of the asserter of American Ip. 
dependence.”’ 

It was not long after the measure of the 
stamp-act that he began to comprehend ‘fully, 
and detest heartily, the corruption prevailing in 
the British administration of government; to des. 
pair of any realreformation of the British policy 
with respect to the colonies, and to discern the 
course which things would take. However, the 
catastrophe might be deferred, and if the minis- 


try were desirous, as he quickly discovered they - 


were, of having pretexts in colonial excesses to 
make the sooner arrangements adapted to coer- 
cion and subjugation, it would be well for the in 
terests of America to disappoint them of their 
obiect. The anxious doubts which he felt of the 
competency of his country to enter at once upon 
an armed struggle with the mighty power of 
Britain, were common at the time to all the 
leaders of our revolution; it is one of their dis 
tinguishing morits and of his titles to veneration, 
that, though full of misgivings, beset with per- 
plexities, they never wavered in the resolution of 
maintaining their rights at every hazard. It 
was in the same manner, common to them to 
profess a strong desire of reconciliation, to hold 
a language of allegiance, even after the sword 
was unsheathed. 

Under these impressions and with these views, 
Franklin seems to have decided early upon 
plan of conduct from which he never deviated. 
This was, to use every possible effort to arrest 
the ministry in their illegal and exasperating 
career; to open their eyes and those of the 
British nation to their true interests; and, on the 
other hand, to inculcate moderation and pa- 
tience, as well as constancy and unanimity, 02 
America; to proclaim and demonstrate her rights; 
to justify her proceedings; to animate her cour 
age, and enlighten her counsels. He laboured 
thus to retard the inevitable rupture; and he 
thus combined the duties of a zealous patriot 
and a loyal subject, he was true to America a0 
true to the crown. 


He sought to be well personally with the Brk 
tish government,—as long as this was practic® 
ble,—in order to be able to serve his country 
the more efficaciously; and we have here the 
real clue to any seeming approach or compl 
sance to the ministers, or disposition to accept ° 
place under them, in the first years of the 
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} ministry, he saw the crisis to be complete, he 


eentions. He was well aware, as it happened, | 
that by the course he had resolved to pursue he 
would render himself ‘* suspected, in England, 
of being too much an American, and in Ameri- 
ca, of being too much of an Englishman.’’ Con- 
scious, however, of its utility and rectitude, he 
displayed that kind of indifference for which he 
was remarkable in all similar instances, to the 
interpretations of ignorance or malice. He 
trusted, for the triumph of his magnanimous 
character, to results, and to the conclusions 
which the general tenor of his political life could 
not failto establish. 

From year to year, since 1768, Franklin, im- 
pelled by his feelings and the condition of his 
private concerns, had been on the point of re- 
turning to his native country; but emergencies 
as often arose, which rendered the continuation 
of his residence in London obviously of the ut- 
most importance for her interests. He yielded 
to the dictates of patriotism and the instances of 
the friends from America, with a reluctance of 
heart, of which an idea may be formed by the 
following amiable phrase addressed to his son in 
1772: ** A violent longing for home sometimes 
sezesime, which I can no otherwise subdue but 
by promising myself a return next spring or next 
fall, and so forth.”? When, from the general 
aspect of affairs, in March 1775, and his more 
intimate knowledge of the infatuation of the 


resolved to embark at once; and little time was 
to be lost in executing this purpose; for, as was 
privately intimated to him, mmisters were pre- 
paring to arrest him under colour of his having 
jomented a rebellion in the colonies. 

On the passage homewards, he wrote the his- 
tory of the informal negotiations for reconcilia- 
tion noticed above, which isa lasting monument 
of his consummate address, his capacity and his 
intense Americanism. 


The reception given to Franklin, on his re-ap- 
pearance in Philadelphia, at the commencement 
of May, 1775, was suitable to his high deserts. 
That information and advice relating to Ameri- 
can affairs, ** not convenient to be written,’’ to 
which he had several times referred in his offi- 
cial letters from England, he then imparted for 
the extinguishment of all the hopes of recon- 
ciliation which were yet fondly entertained by 
some, even of the leaders of congress. He 
vreathed a holy despair into the councils of that 
body, to which the legislature of Pennsylvania 
elected him on the very day after his arrival. 

e looked in one direction alone, with an ar- 
dour, a fixedness, and a confidence, which must 
have rendered his example of the utmost effica- 
¢y,had he done no more than point the way. 
But he claimed a full share, at the age of seven- 
ty, nthe toil of the revolution. As a member 
of the.committee of safety, and of that of fo- 
ign correspondence, he performed the most 
piguing services; he co-operated besides in all 
the general labours of congress, with the utmost 
veal and. assiduity. He was placed by that as- 
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the head of the general-post-oflice, 
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established in the name of the colonies. The 
adoption of a paper money was one of the va- 
rious measures indispensable at the outset of the 
war, to which he principally contributed, and 
exerted all his great influence on the side of the 
declaration of independence, at the time when 
it was so auspiciously made. 

Almost immediately on his arrival from Eng- 
land, he wrote letters to some of his friends in 
that country, in a strain fitted to inspire lofty 
ideas of the virtue, resolution, and resources-of 
of the colonies. ‘* All America,’’ said he to 
Dr. Priestley, ‘‘ is exasperated, and more firmly 
united than ever. Great frugality and great 
industry are become fashionable here. Bri- 
tain, | conclude, has lost her colonies for ever. 
She is now giving us such miserable specimens of 
her government, that we shall even detest and 
avoid it, as a complication of robbery, murder, 
famine, fire, and pestilence. If you flatter your- 
selves of beating us into submission, you know 
neither the people nor the country. You will 
have beard, before this reaches you, of the de- 
feat ofa great body of your troops by the coun- 
try people at Lexington, of the action at Bunker’s 
hill, &c. Enough has happened one would think, 
to convince your ministers, that the Americans 
will fight, and that this is a harder nut to crack 
than theyimagined. Britain, at the expence of 
three millions, has killed one hundred and fifty 
Yankees this campaign. During the same time 
sixty thousand children have been born in Ame- 
rica. From these data the mathematical head 
of our dear good friend, Dr. Price, will easily 
calculate the time and expence necessary to 
kill us all, and conquer our whole territory. 
Tell him, as he sometimes has his doubts and 
despondencies about our firmness, that America 
is determined and unanimous.”’ 


Franklin early conjectured that it would be- 
come necessary for America to apply to some 
foreign power for assistance. To prepare the 
way for this step, and ascertain the probability 
of its success, he -had, towards the close of 1775, 
opened, under the sanction of congress, a cor- 
respondence with Holland, which he managed 
with admirable judgment, as may be perceived 
by his letter to Mr. Dumas of Amsterdam, of 
December 1775, contained in the fifth volume of 
the American edition of his works. ‘ When, at 
the end of 1776, our affairs had assumed so 
threatening an aspect, the hopes of congress 
were naturally turned to Europe, and to France 
particularly, the inveterate and most powerful 
rival of England. Every eye rested ona Frank- 


lin as a previdential instrument for sustaining 


the American cause abroad; and though he had 
repeatedly signified from London, his determina- 
tion to revisit Europe no more, yet, having con- 
secrated himself anew to the pursuit of national 
independence, he accepted, without hesitation, 
in his seventy-first year, the appointment of 
commissioner plenipotentiary to the court of 
France. 

In the month of October, 1776, our philoso- 
pher set sail on his eventful mission; having 
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first deposited in the hands of congress all the 
money he could raise, between 3 and 4000£, as 
a demonstration of his confidence in their cause, 
and an incentive to those who might be able to 
assist it in the same way ;—his passage to France 
was short but boisterous. 

With his usual sound discretion, he forbore 
to assume at first any public character, but 
remained at the country seat of a friend near 
Nantz, in order to recover from the fatigues 
of the voyage, and to ascertain the posture 
of American aflairs at Paris, before he ap- 
proached that capital. Although the particular 
policy of France did not admit, at this period, 
the formal recognition of the American commis- 
sioners, the reception given to him and his col- 
leagues at a private audience by M. de Vergen- 
nes, the minister of foreign affairs, was of a nature 
to strengthen his patriotic hopes, and eminently 
to gratify his personal feelings. Although France 
shrunk at this time from the risk of a war with 
her potent adversary, she was glad to soe the 
dismemberment of her empire. 

The personal celebrity of Franklin was of 
great service to his country at this important 
juncture ;—the men of letters and science pos- 
sessed a remarkable ascendency over public 
opinion, and contributed to decide munisterial 
policy—they were not slow in remarking—in ad- 
miring his caution: his patient firmness: his mo- 
deration, and the incomparable ailiance in his 
mind of the utmost solidity of judgment, with 
delicacy and vivacity of wit. 


In common cases the embassy sustains the 
ambassador; in this instance it was the reverse. 
His success was such as he anticipated. En- 
thusiasm was at its height. Adapting his out- 
ward behaviour to the actual depressed charac- 
ter of his country, he was on his arrival grave 
and reserved, like a man engrossed with high 
interests and formidable dangers; he spoke little 
in the begmning; still less when he saw the 
court of Versailles hesitate; but the little which 
he did utter was so happy in the turn, and pro- 
found in the sense, that it could not fail to make 
an universal and deep impression. 
penetrated the dispositions and views of the 
French cabinet, so as to be able to distinguish 
between the conduct which would promote, and 
that which might impede his main design of an 
offensive league. He gained the entire confi- 
dence and personal friendship of M. de Vergen- 
nes, thus securing the freest access to every sug- 
gestion and demand which the wants and gene- 
ral interests of his country should require. In 
the matter of supplies for the prosecution of the 
war, he did not confine himself or his attention 
to the exigencies of the moment, nor to the 
French government, with which his appeals were 
so successful; but exerted the influence of his 
character to obtain contributions from other 
courts. He sought especially to establish the 
credit of congress throughout the continent. 
With this view he printed and disseminated the 
masterly essay ‘‘Comparison of Great Britain 
and America, as to credit in 1777.”’ 


He soon. 
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The waning aspect of affairs in America, the 
gloomy predictions of his correspondents in Eng. 
land, and the dubious policy of the French cour 
seein to have awakened no fears in his breast, 
and effected not the least alteration in his tone. 
He breathed defiance, and denounced ruin, to 
Great Britain; he treated as. certain the fina] 
success of the colonies, and dismissed with scorn 
the idea of submission to their enemies in any 
vicissitude of war. 

When the news of the surrender of Burgoyne 
reached France in October, 1777, and produced 
there an explosion of public opinion, he seized 
upon the auspicious cricis, to make his decisive 
effort, by urging the most persuasive motives, 
for a formal recognition and alliance. The 
epoch of the treaty concluded with the court 
of Versailles, on the 6th of February, 1778, jg 
one of the most splendid in his dazzling career; 
and we may pardon him, if, with his consciou 
ness of having contributed so directly and mate 
rially to it, aud his clear prescience of the migh- 
ty results, he indulged himself in a personal tr- 
uinph over the British ministry, by putting on, 
at the time of the signature, the same suit which 
he wore, when he stood before the privy council 
as a mark for their despite and insolence, 

Franklin was, in himself, a principal link of 
the confederacy. While he continued to be 
considered as the personification of the Amer- 
can cause, it seemed impossible to withhold 
from it any aids of which the embarrassed con- 
dition of the royal finances would allow. The 
quantity of military stores, and the large sums 
of money so speedily placed at his disposal; the 
free gifts of many millions of livres obtained as 
he remarks, *‘ from the goodness of the king, 
by his application,’’ and the resources which he 
commanded for the payment of the heavy bills 
incessantly drawn upon him by congress and its 
agents abroad, bear witness to the extent of his 
influence, and the alacrity of his zeal. He may 
be said to have been for a long time the sole 
banker and broker in Europe, of the American 
government. He performed for several years 
the offices of consul; commissioned privateers, 
investigated and decided upon the legality of 
their captures, and acted, moreover, as mer- 
chant to make purchases, and direct the ship- 
ping of stores to a very great value. To appro- 
ciate duly his character and services, it should 
be remembered, that when he sustained, with 
such spirit and effect, these cumulative func 
tions, in addition to the higher diplomatic de 
ties, and to a most extensive, delicate, and te 
sponsible correspondence, he was verging ‘0 
fourscore, and subject to an excruciating 
ease. 


The alliance between France and America 
was scarcely announced, when, as Franklin had 
anticipated, the British ministry made the most 
anxious efforts for its dissolution. They direct 
ed their attention at once to their old antago 
nist, as to-the sentinel of the American interests, 
and the arbiter of any plans of reconciliation 


which they might propose. Their secret drosd 
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snd dislike of him could be equalled only by their 
opinion of his stern honesty, and his matchless 
ability. These impressions are distinguishable, 
in curious association, in all their proceedings. 
They aimed primarily at obtaining his assent to a 
separate peace, upon terms which should include 
every concession except that of independence. 
Some of his old friends in England, in whose in- 
tegrity and moderation he was presumed to have 
confidence, were employed to sound and foment 
him; and it is not a little amusing to consider 
the result of this notable stratagem. To Mr. 
Hutton, the benevolent secretary of the Mora- 
yians, who went over to Paris, in the commence- 
ment of 1778, as herald and pioneer, he wrote, 
on the 12th of February of that year, in answer 
to his importunities:—‘* I never think of your 
ministry and abettors, but with the image strong- 
Jy painted in my view, of their hands, red, wet, 
and dropping with the blood of my countrymen, 
friends, and relatives—JWVo peace can be signed 
by those hands.’’ 

To Mr. David Hartley, Mr. William Pulteney, 
Mr. Chapman, members of parliament, who 
were commissioned in like manner to explore 
and mollify his opinions, and who visited him, 
about this time, for the purpose, the tenor of 
his communications was uniformly the same— 
“Get first an honest ministry; drop all your 
pretentions to govern us; think no more of se- 
parating us from our allies, and you will find 
little dificulty in making peace upon equal 
terms.”” 

When Hartley gave him a caution about his 
personal satety,—-which was really threatened, 
—his tone was such as might have been expect- 
ed: “IT thank you for your kind caution; having 
nearly finished a long life, I set but little value 
on what remains of it. Perhaps the best use 
such an old fellow can be put to is to make a 
martyr of him.’? Among the number of the 
emissaries that were employed to compass their 
projects, was Sir William Jones, who finding all 
his efforts of no avail, avowed his conviction 
“that the sturdy trans-atlantic yeomanry were 
neither to be dragooned or bamboozled out of 
their liberty.”? 


_ At the copclusion of the great work of peace 
ia November, 1782, the veteran statesman, who 
could then plead more than fifty years of ardu- 
ous and glorious public service, earnestly re- 
quested to be released. But the congress re 
mained deaf to his solicitations, until the year 
1735, when Mr. Jefferson was appointed to suc- 
ceed him. In the interval he negotiated and 
‘gned two treaties of amity and commerce, one 
with Sweden, and the other with Prussia. 

His social life, during his residence in France, 
corresponded in brilliancy with his public career. 
At the village of Passy, where he had fixed his 
lomicil, he rendered himself the idol of an 
elegant neighborhood; and attracted to his sa- 
oon the most distinguished members of the poli- 
Ucal and literary circles of Paris. The capital 
Was lavish of the most refined homage to his 
écuius and virtues; the court delighted in his 
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presence, and may even be said to have found 
support under its reverses and embarrassments, 
in his sanguine, facetious spirit. 

The dispositions of the king is evidenced in the 
attention of providing him with the queen’s litter 
and mules, for his journey; his malady of the 
stone being so severe as to disable him from bear= 
ing the motion of a carriage. ‘* I can testify in 
general,’’ has his successor written, ‘‘ that there 
appeared to me more respect and veneration 
attached to the character of Dr. Franklin in 
France, than to that of any other person in the 
same country, foreigner or native.’’ What a 
transcendant character does not such a fact ime 

ly! 

: He passed over to Southampton in England, 
where he was met by a number of his English 
friends; embarked at the end of July, 1785, for 
America, and entered, on the 14th September, 
the harbour of Philadelphia—** dear Philadel- 
phia,’’ as he affectionately styles it inthe journal 
of his voyage. On this passage, he made, daily, 
observations on the temperature of the sea-air: 
he wrote, moreover, three considerable philoso-~ 
phical dissertations; one, on ‘* Improvements 
in Navigation;’’ another on ‘* The Cause and 
Cure of Smoky Chimnies,’’ and a third relating 
to ** A Stove for Consuming all its Smoke.’ 
These performances at the age of eighty, insuch 
a situation, and under two of the severest diseases 
to which the human frame is liable, denote a 
prodivious vigour of intellect and activity of be- 
nevolence. 

His fellow citizens were resolved, that he 
should still have, as he expresses it, ‘*business 
enough to preserve him from ennui.’’ They 
made him president of the commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania; and afterwards, delegate to tha 
federal convention of 1787. He filled the office 
of president for three years, the constitutional 
limit; and attended punctually and zealously in 
the convention during the whole continuance of 
its labours. 


Towards the end of the year 1788, he with 
drew wholly from public life. His dreadful ma- 
ladies had then reached almost the highest point 
ofexacerbation. We may conjecture with what 
exemplary temper they were borne, from the 
following passage of one of his letters of this 
date to a favourite niece. ‘* You kindly enquirs 
after my health. I have not of late much ree 
son to boast of it. People that will live a long 
life, and drink to the bottom of the cup, must 
expect to meet with some of the dregs. How- 
ever, when I consider how many terrible dis 
eases the human body is liable to, I think my- 
self well off that I have only three incurable 
ones, the gout, the stone, and old age. And 
those, notwithstanding, I enjoy many comforta- 
ble intervals, in which I forget all my ills, and 
amuse myself in reading or writing, or in con- 
versation with friends, joking, laughing, and tell- 
ing merry stories, as when you first knew me, a 
young man about fifty.”’ 

When he was no longer able to go abroad, the 
various societics of which he was president— 
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the philosophical society—that for “ political 
enquiries,’ one for ‘* alleviating the miseries 


of public prisons,’’? another ‘* for promoting 
the abolition of slavery,’’—held their respec- 
tive meetings at his house, and had the bene- 
fit of his counsel and co-operation in all their 
proceedings. After his infirmities became so 
rievous as to confine him altogether to his bed, 
e received the visits of his friends as usual; he 
conversed with them, under a presentiment of 
his speedy dissolution, upon general subjects, as 
collectedly and gaily as Socrates,—whom he so 
much resembled in several principal lineaments 
of mind and character,—is related to have done 
in the interval between his condemnation and 
execution. Franklin found,—to employ his own 
language,—** many reasons to like living,’’ even 
with his corporal afflictions; and, yet, satisfac- 
tion enough in the contemplation of death. 
Thus, he wrote to one of his friends, ‘* Death 
is as necessary to the constitution as sleep: 
we shall rise refreshed inthe morning. The 
course of nature must soon put a period to my 
present mode of existence. This I shall submit 
to with the less regret, as, having seen, during a 
long life, a good deal of this world, I feel a 
glowing curiosity to become acquainted with 
some other; arid can cheerfully, with filial con- 
fidence, resign my spirit to the conduct of that 
great and good Parent of mankind, who created 
it, and who has so graciously protected and 
rospered me from my birth to the present 
our!’’ 

His demise took place on the 17th April, 
1790, inthe eighty-fourth year of his age; his 
mental faculties and his benevolent aflections 
playing with unimpaired energy—shining out in 
full lustre—almost to the last moment. 

The information respecting the personal quali- 
ties of the ‘*‘ uneducated American tradesman,’’ 
which we have industriously collected from the 
mouths of several of his surviving and most im- 
partial acquaintance, corroborates the inferen- 
ces to which his writings lead. He is described 
on all hands, as having been a perfectly con- 
SISTENT REPUBLICAN; endowed with an ex- 
traordinary degree of civil courage; simple in his 
tastes and habits; unmoved by the pomps and 
punctilios of society; free of all affectation and 
arrogance; self-possessed and confident on eve- 
ry occasion; a firm believer in the power of rea- 
son, the reality of virtue, and the policy of rec- 
titude. Tradition represents him, moreover, as 
warm and steady in his attachments; candid and 

lacable in his resentments; invariably polite in 
his manners, and cheerful in his temper; tender 
in all his domestic relations; alert in discovering 
and patronizing merit in whatever sphere; fond 
of convivial meetings, which he could enliven 
with an excellent song, as well as with a spright- 
ly anecdote and a pungent apologue; in gene- 
ral, rather disposed to listen than to talk, but 
communicative and explicit where this seemed 
to be wished; always intent upon some public 
good, and little ambitious of renown, except in- 
asmuch as it might increase his ability of being 
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useful to his country or to mankind. We fr, 

add to these traits, on the same testimony, that 
he was never known to forget an obligation ry 
ceived, however small, at any distance of time 
nor to overlook an opportunity of requital; that, 
ifhe practised and inculcated in every situation, 
the strictest frugality, it was not from any nap 
rowness of spirit, but evidently from a convig 
tion, early imbibed, of the perniciousness of the 
opposite vice; that he met readily all proper ex 
penses, and bestowed his money freely and 
largely, as he did his time, on public institutions, 
and in private charities; so as fully to confirm 
the declaration which we read in one of his first 
letters to his mother, ‘‘ I would rather have it 
said of your son that he lived usefully, than 
that he died rich,’’ We have heard no voice 
which did not sanction the passage of his letter 
of January 6th, 1784, to Mr. Jay, expressed 
with such engaging naivete, and evident sinceri- 
ty of belief—*‘ I have as you observe, some en 
emies in England; but they are my enemies as 
an American. I have also two or three in Ame- 
ca, who are my enemies as a minister; but | 
thank God, there are not in the whole world 
any who are my enemies as a man; for, by his 
grace, through a long life I have been enabled 
so to conduct myself that there does not exist a 
human being who can justly say, Ben Franklin 
has wronged me.’’ | 


THE WIDOW’S TEARS. 
By her Sigurd’s bloo'!-stain’d bier, 
As, with equal death opprest, 
Gudrun sat; she shed no tear, 
Her hand she smote not on her breast; 
Word, nor sign, nor act, might show 
The wonted course of woman's wo. 


Sages came, the wisest they, 
But vain the aids from art they borrow : 
Can rhetoric soothe, or reason sway, 
That stern mood of deepest sorrow,— 
When the heart to bursting swells, 
Yet no tear its anguish tells ? 


Round her press’d a widow’d train, 
Sisters they ia grief united, 

Calling back long scenes of pain, 
Each her own sad tale recited : 

Vainly thus to wake they try 

The soothing power of sympathy. 


Vainly—for her anguish’d mind, 
Stunn’d beneath that sudden blow, 
Hardens, to itself confined, 
Nor opens to another’s wo: 
Hard and cold was Gudrun’s soul, 
Nor sigh would rise, nor tear would roll. 


Last did youthful Gulrand speak:— 
Matrons, though in wisdom old, 

Here, | ween, your skill is weak ; 
Age’s counsels, all too cold, 

Cannot reach the widow’d heart, 

When youth’s strong loves are rent apart 

With hurrying hand from Sigurd’s bier, 
Swept she then the pall away: 

On him, thy love, look, Gudrun dear, 
To his cold lip thy warm lip lay, 7 

And round him, as they still could hold 


Thy living lord, thine arms enfold. 
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MY PENCIL. 
Tis but fancy’s sketch,” 
Mr. ATKINSON.— 
Under the above head it is my present inten- 
tion occasionally to submit to the censorship of 


your press, such pictures of life in its various 
forms as may strike my fancy, and as I think 
may be acceptable. I shall paint * folly as it 
fies,’ and virtue, that rare and priceless gem, 
as may chance to find it hidden beneath the 
rough exterior of poverty, or shining in all its 
lustre, on the breast of the exalted. 

[ say, (mark me, Mr. Editor,) it is my pre- 
sent intention so to do, 

« There’s many a slip, 
‘‘ Between the cup and the lip,”— 

on know—and I have taken, as my friend the 
old Militia Colonel, used to say, a *‘ solid oath,”’ 
looking myself full in the face in my shaving 
glass, with my razor uplifted in my right hand, 
and my strap, (one of Prentiss’s best) in the 
left, never, never, to make another promise:— 
and then I shall never be accused of breaking 
one. The other evening, I promised my neigh- 
bor, Mr. Attorney Feelove, to take tea with 
him, and talk over the case, Leavitt versus the 
Steam Insurance Company; and that very even- 
ing my wife, bless her dear little soul, that very 
evening she took into her head to but, 
no matter, it so happened—lI could not go. At 
another time I promised, (fool that 1 was) to 
walk six miles in the country, with a friend, to 
see which of his two four year old colts, Johnny 
Q, or Old Hickory, had the firmest bottom,—he’s 
a conceited chap, and swears the result of the 
Presidential contest will depend upon this trial 
of his two nags—but I could not go, sol broke 
this promise, much to the displeasure of my 
friend. Just as I had seized my hat and cane, 
tap-tap-tap—that’s the knock of a dun, says I; 
never mind, says my friend, we must be the 
sooner off—Well, sure enough, in walks Far- 
mer Roebuck; is very sorry to trouble me, but 
really demands upon him are so pressing—so nu- 
merous, so unavoidable that, would I be prepared 
the next day, if not convenient now, to discharge 
the small balance of ninety-five dollars and forty- 
three cents and three quarters, on the last crop 
of tobacco? Certainly, by all means, Mr. Roe- 
buck, pray take a chair. ‘ Have you din’d?”’ 
“No, Sir.”’—There was a mistake !—I was com- 
pelled to entertain him—he always gives me the 
Preference in the way of business; and so my 
lriend left me, to talk over our affairs together, 
the whole concluding with ‘* well, Sir, to-mor- 
row then, Sir, I will make so bold, Sir, as to call 
o that small balance of ninety-five dollars, 
*rty-three and three quarter cents.’? “ Cer- 
lainly, Mr. Roebuck, certainly—you shall have 
it, Mr. Roebuck, by all means.’? Now, curse 
" wes morrow came, and the day after it, and 
ep ay after that, and if it was to have saved 
“steep. bankruptcy, I could not have paid Mr. 
thre uck, his ninety-five dollars, forty-three and 
rl © quarter cents. So} have sat it downasa 

¢ of my future life never to make a promise, 
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no not even on paper—good Heavens, how I 
shudder to think of the solemn promises I haya 
so often made on slips of paper, with the actual 
intention, alias understanding, that they were 
to be redeemed by other promises, and those by 
others, and others, and so on ad infinitum! 
Bless me! how this world is giving to *****! 

But then, my labor may be in vain!—my 
sketches may be deemed unworthy a nook in 
your fair city of arts and sciences, of military 
Pluck and brotherly love—and you, most puis- 
sant and omnipotent ** We,’’ may pronounce 
them Trash, not fit even to stop a hole in your 
office window. Well be it so. 

I knew an Editor, once, the best-hearted, no- 
blest fellow in the world—one who was all good 
humour and kindness, full of anecdote and good 
feeling at home and abroad—in short, one who 
seemed to take the world as he found it, and 
make the best of it, for himself and those about 
him too;a most pleasant, agreeable friend and 
companion, except when at his letter box. Then, 
good Heavens! how he’d fume and fret!—Swear? 
why, sir, he’d swear like a trooper!—many the 
anathema that many a poor scribbler uncon- 
sciously received, while my friend was opening 
one scrawl, and then another, and another, pen- 
ned by unfortunate aspirants to poetic bays. 
I never shall forget one sultry evening in the 
latter part of the month of June; I accidentally 
popped in, just as he had engaged himself in his 
task of reading ‘* communications,’’—** Lord 
help the Editor of a literary paper,’’ he groaned 
as I entered.—Without observing me he pro- 
ceeded with his examination, ‘* Um!’’—** Ode 
for the fourth of July.— 

‘¢ Blow blasts ye cannon into the sky, 
‘¢ For this is the great, the glorious fourth of July.” 

Throwing the paper at his feet, he deliberate- 
ly opened another. ‘‘ Sonnet, to the Declara- 
tion of Indepedennce.”’ 

‘¢ Hail! thou first great declaration 
‘* That made us a great a glorious nation.” 

Pshaw!’’—he belched forth. 

“ Lines to Silvy, on hearing her say she should 
like to go to the fourth of July.”,°—And down 
that went with an oath. 


Now, his Journal was one of much respecta- 
bility, and was patronised and supported, by 
some of the bast talents of the city of 
So it was to be supposed his letter-box, although 
filled with a great deal of trash; had, neverthe- 
less, many a flower mingled with those vile weeds, 
wherewith to deck his columns.—But fate had 
so ordered it at this time that all the gems of 
literature, had fastened themselves at the bot- 
tom of the box, and consequently, before he 
could reach one of them, he had to open and 
read fifty ** communications,’’ something lke 
the above. He was hasty and irritable withal, 
and before he got half way through his letter- 
box, he stamp’d and swore by the holy gods it 
was too bad!—he was already melting with per- 
spiration, and rising from his seat abruptly, fan- 
ning himself most violently with the last ‘* Ode 
to the fourth of July’? he had opened; he paced 
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his office till the floor cracked again, when sud- 
denly, as if some fixed determination had struck 
him, he called out to his foreman, ‘*Wilson!’’ 

** Wilson!’’—send the devil to me, for Hea- 
ven’s sake, Wilson.’’ 

His devil appeared. 

** Here, you young devil—take this box—take 
this box, Sir, and empty the whole of it’s con- 
tents—the whole, Sir—in your d—d fire, Sir— 
quick, Sir!—D—n the paper scribblers, say I.’’ 

Nay, Mr. Editor, 

Start not—’tis but fancy’s sketch.’’— 
* * > 


Who that has ever visited our village of Green- 
wood-vale, has not observed the little white 
chapel on the brow of a neighboring acclivity, 
surrounded by a large growth of lombardy pop- 
lars, that wave in majestic beauty above its 
walls, as if to veil this humble sanctuary from 
the gaze of careless indifference, while they add 
a soft solemnity to the scene, fitted to the 
thoughts of the contemplative. 

It covers the cemetery of a respectable family 
of the county, the head of whom, educated in 
the Roman Catholic faith, caused this little ed- 
ifice to be reared for the performance of those 
ceremonies of the Church, requircd by the 
creed of its members for the repose of the de- 
" the prayers and the tears of affection 

ave consequently here often mingled at the 
holy altar, with a sincerity of heart that render- 
ed them acceptable, doubtless, to that Being 
from whom no secrets are hid. 

It was here that young Cleveland first met, 
and wooed, and won the then idol of his affec- 
tions, the gay and beautiful Eliza M——. There 
upon that marble slab, would they sit together 
for whole hours on a calm evening of a summer’s 
day. In the fullness of his heart he declared all 
his love for her, and what could her young 
heart ultimately do but yield up its first and 
only affections to the safe keeping of one so de- 
voted, so ardently devoted to her, as her young 
lover seemed to be, nay truly was.—She gave 
him her hand, and her confiding and affectionate 
heart went with it;—and that heart became his 
more and more, till she doated on his very form, 
and felt within her that he was indeed the 
source of all her earthly happiness. 

Such is woman!—the seeds of early love in 
her young and tender bosom, warmed into being 
by kindness and devoted attachment, soon bring 
forth a rich and luxuriant foliage, which, like 
the young vine of the forest, clings closer and 
closer to the protecting tree that shelters it, till 
it seems so knit into its very existence, that one 
would think the severance of the stem it clung 
to would be but the mandate for its own ruin and 
decay, 

They lived together, in a retired part of the 
village, for several years. Their felicity was in- 
terrupted only once, when it pleased Divine 
Providence to call to himself one of the little 
seraphs he had lent them, to gild their connubi- 
al happiness with a stil! brighter glow, Thea, 
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indeed, the heart of Eliza was smitten withi, 
her, as she watched, with all a mother’s fond- 
ness, by the cradle of the little sufferer, By 
Cleveland, when he took the infant in his arms 
and it lay there quiet and motionless, as jf qj 
pain and suffering and ceased—when the though tre 
rushed across him, that that was but the indica. 
tion that his little darling was about leaving hin 
forever—when its eye became fixed upward, 4; 
if gazing on the heaven its innocent spirit wa 
going to—and then—when it gasped, and its 
head sunk on his bosom!——who shall describ, 
the unutterable anguish that unmanned him, x 
he returned the beautiful corpse of his oncg 
lively, smiling little Mary, into the arms of a 
attending nurse! 

But they knew it to be the act of Providence, 
and they used to talk of meeting their dear jp. nus 
fant in the mansions of its heavenly Father, and 
how sweetly the fair cherub would smile on then 
there.—‘* And oh, my Robert!’’ said Eliza, 
**Robert,’’ let us both try to be as certain of 
that state, as we are sure our little Mary was.” 

Time rolled onward—and although the green 
mound fhat covered their infant had occasional 
ly been the extent of an evening walk, they 
ceased, as they ought, to indulge in preying sor- to 
row, and returned to the enjoyment of domestic 
happiness in the society of each other and ther 
remaining children. 

During one of these evening walks they enter- Hm 
ed the inclosure of the white chapel—it was a _— 
long time since they had visited it together, and 


they found themselves seated on that very slab El 
that formed its entrance, and in the very spot ane 
where, six years before, they had promised each 
other love, fidelity, and a union of hearts and sm 


hands. 


‘* Eliza, do you remember the evening Bel 
more was persuading me to leave you here to 
your ruminations, as he called it, and go with 
him to the theatre?’’ 

‘‘ When you were reading me some little story 
—was it not, Robert?’’ 

‘‘ Yes:—how angry he was at my refusal—t 
fine fellow, though, that Belmore. I suppo® Bim aa 
you know he has returned from his westerm 
tour?’’ 

indeed, Robert—has said she, 
sighing. ‘*I never liked that Belmore—besides 
you know his character does not stand fa, 
love. Have you seen him since his return!” 

**O yes, I was with him in town last event 
at his lodgings.’’ 

‘* am sorry you are so fond of him, Robert 
I hear he games—and poor Mrs. Belmore. 
think she looks unhappy: and I cannot wonder 
at it; if she loves her husband she must feel hurt 
at his neglect.”’ | 

Neglect, Eliza, what neglect?—you wes 
not have him always by her side, would you: 

‘‘No, not always, Robert: but I’m sure, © 
report says true, he is always away from her. 

«« Pshaw, Eliza, he’s fond of company, that® 
all; and so sh 


| § Prefers any othor to that of his wife’s”. 
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«Jt is not my belief that he does—you know 

she’s in delicate heaith, and can’t go out, 
neither, perhaps, does she wish it. But ’tis sun- 
set, Eliza, and I am under a promise to Bel- 
more to——go to-night with him to the Thea- 
a Are you, indeed?” said Eliza, with a sigh— 
“T wish you would not, Robert.”’ 

“Why so, Eliza? It is not so often that I 
leave you, is it? it is a favorite play of mine; be- 
sides, | am under a promise.”’ 

“| know you are, dear Robert; a promise to 

9 with me, this very evening, to see that poor 
sick family, the Lamberts, 1 mentioned to you 
Bithe other day.”’ 

‘Another evening will do as well, Eliza: I 
wish you would not try to prevent my going—I 
must go, for I promised him.”’ 

“| wish you were going with any one else.’’ 

‘Eliza, you have taken up a strange idea res- 

pecting Belmore.”’ 
cannot help it, Robert,—** but,’’ said she, 
ufter a pause, and with much earnestness, “ don’t 
o with him to-night; let us go to Lambert’s, 
they may be expecting us.’’ | 

“Then let them expect us: Eliza, 1 will go 
to the play to-night, and with Belmore—and 
to-morrow night too, if it pleases me.”’ 
Cleveland’s manner and tone were harsh—it 
bwas the first word of unkindness he had spoken 
mto her since their marriage. She was surprised 
@—nay, it went to her very heart. They rose 


nd together from the slab they had been sitting on; 
b Eliza instinctively took the arm of her husband, 
ot and silently they pursued their way home. 

ch -And Cleveland did go—but his heart 


msmote himas he left his peaceful home, and 
more than once did he rein up his horse with 


rs the intention of returning to his beloved wife, 
: whose bosom he felt he had unnecessarily and 
th wnkindly wounded. 


Reader! observe, for a moment, that retired 


0% cottage, the roof of which is only seen by rea- 
erp son of the thick vine that grows around it: that 


mith the garden spot in front beautifully stud- 


he, ded with roses of every hue. Does it not look 
ides me’ abode of happiness and peace? So it was 
all, mice, my friend, but alas! within that sweet 


| dwelling, a poor sufferer sinks beneath the an- 
mesh of an agonized heart. Lonely and deso- 
mate, she looks to the grave as her only solace, 


ver! 
Cleveland—the young and ardent lover—the 
mead? Oh! no, that were a blessed thought to 


me wretched inmate of that sweet cottage. He 
! left her—abandoned the dear woman he 


e, i i loved so, and the little ones that were his de- 
er.” he hath eas! them all off—miserable tale! 
at's reader, you shall learn it. 

Cleveland became the constant companion of 
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for her earthly happiness has flown from her for- 


Nee kind, devoted husband—where is he?— 


Supposed friend, Belmore; a man destitute of 
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all principle, as he was artful not only in di® 
guising the villainy of his character, but in put- 
ting on the semblance of virtue whenever it suit- 
ed his purposes or inclination. 


At first Cleveland would expostulate, nay, re 
fuse the cup of pleasure the insidious Belmore 
offered, for the price paid for it was too, too 
dear: he would think of his fond wife and sweet 
children, and the bitter pang that struck through 
his soul occasionally would arrest him in his mad 
career. 


By degrees, however, he yielded to the tempta- 
tions that beset him; became a gambler, a wine- 
bibber—the veriest slave of immorality and vice 
that ever disgraced the dignity of human na- 
ture. The tavern, the brothel, were his places 
of ge resort; and it was at a den of infa 
my like the latter where he filled the measure of 
his ignominy, by suffering himself, the deluded 
slave! to be caught in the snares a profligate 
woman had laid for him, with whom he entered 
into a shameful league to break the heart of his 
fond and faithful Eliza, and bring upon his own 
head the future tremendous reward of so much 
infamy! 

He had been accustomed so frequently to ab- 
sent himself from home, for days and nights to- 
gether, that his wife, considering herself as no 
longer having a claim upon his confidence, if 
upon his affections, felt no more than ordinary 
pain and anxiety, that he did not return one 
night, which, strange coincidence, was the anni 
versary of their wedding. The thought struck 
her for a moment, and her heart became sud 
denly chilled as with an ague. She never felt 
the horror of her situation so intensely: she found 
she could not bear it, and took an opiate to com- 
pose herself to sleep. 

She slept—but the final blow was to come 
when she awoke. 


Just before daylight, a knock at the door and 
a confused sound, as of persons talking, roused 
her. The noise proceeded from two well-inten- 
tioned but imprudent village gossips, who had 
come abruptly to disclose to her the fact that 
her Cleveland was about taking his departure 
from the place with a woman of most abandon- 
ed character. 


Eliza fainted at this horrible intelligence—and 
when she recovered, it so happened that Cleve- 
land, not aware that his wife had been made ac- 
quainted with his infidelity, for some cause or 
other came home, and entered the room. 

Her eye became immediately fixed upon him; 
and, after an instant, bursting into a fit of hys- 
terical laughter, and turning to the persons by, 
‘Why what audacious villainy!’’ she exclaimed 
—‘* take them away, Robert, my dear husband, 
take them out of our sight; what think you they 
have been telling me—how wicked for me to 
listen to it a moment!”’ 

Cleveland knew by this time that those were 
present who were well aware of the fact; he 
turned from his Eliza, and with cold indifference 
said, 
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**I qm going to be absent for a few days— 
where is my cloak?’? 

‘Oh! then, you are going, Robert? why they 
told me so; leave your dear wife and little chil- 
dren? oh! no, you are not, surely you are not— 
my husband is not going to leave us; hush, Anne, 
don’t ‘cry so, father is not going, Anne hush! 
hush! my love.’’ 

Her reason seemed forsaking her; but all 
would not do; unconquerable depravity had 
seized that unhappy man; virtue had been de- 


_throned, and vice and profligacy reigned over 


him with a rod of iron. Reflection! it was gone! 
and cruelty was in every look, and in every word 
he uttered! 

‘© Eliza, where’s my cloak?’’ he demanded, in 
a voice of thunder—but she heard him not, for 
another swoon came over her, and she fell to 
the floor senseless. 

What did the heartless Cleveland?” Did he 
raise her, and shed over her tears of contrition 
and returning love? Did he open his bosom and 
let forth the fiend that preyed upon him, and 
banish it from thence forever? Did he give a 
single look of pity on his wife as she lay before 
him, the victim of his perfidious villainy? No! 
with a haughty air he stepped over her lifeless 
body, and left his once happy dwelling forever. 

Again recovered, she called for him, but he 
was gone; her brain became bewildered~—she 
walked into the balmy air of her favorite roses; 
recollection for some time had quite deserted 
her, till, at last, it came, and she rushed into 
the village, enquiring for her husband. 

He was pointed out to her as he was depart- 
ing for the conveyance that was to bear him 
away. She ran to him, asked him if it was re- 
ality? if it was not a dream? 

“Oh! Robert, tell me, are you indeed leaving 
us?—what! your dear little Anne, too? Come 
back to hev, Robert, if not to me. Stay! stay! 
for mercy’s sake, stay one moment and hear 
me!”’ 

Cleveland walked on without noticing her. 

‘* What! not a word—oh! you shall not go— 
for God’s sake, stay with me—-for your darling 
little Anne’s sake—stay. 

But Cleveland heeded not—he kept on his 
way, regardless of her suffering—he answered 
not her cries by any other word or look than 
those of fierceness—till his unfeeling brutality 
urged him to the unholy deed of casting a stone 
at his wedded wife, his once loved, and still, in 
all his cruelty, his loving, though abandoned 
Eliza. 

It was not the blow that felled her to the 
earth: oh no—it was the dreadful pressure upon 
that chord that binds life and sensibility toge- 
ther—that agony of soul when it views every 
hope blighted forever! It was this—it was this, 
that once more laid Eliza pale and inanimate on 
the ground. 

For some time it seemed as if the spirit of life 
had certainly fled forever: but it returned trem- 
bling to the frail tenement from which it had 


been so violently expelled, and the gentle bosom | 
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of Eliza, though pierced as it were with a thor. 
sand daggers, beat once more with the pulse of 


mortal existence. I 
By this time shé wears the appearance of }y. “ 
ing resigned to her calamitous destiny—though a 
her relatives tell me she is fast approaching the “s 
grave, a victim to an insidious and fatal disease - 
Not long since she visited, with her littl - 
Anne, the inclosure of the white chapel, and the ao 
wish occurred to her, that when she breathed alot 
her last, her remains might rest beneath the sla} yy 
where, in happier hours, she had yielded up al o4. 
her affections to an object she could not help on 
loving, though he had proved himself so unwor. a 
thy of her. She has accordingly had this simple wy 
request communicated to the kind proprietor of } ‘ 
the Chapel, who has readily acceded to it. ad 
Cleveland!—He may, at some future period, 
when the career of passion and of vice shall “ 
have terminated—when the long stifled voice of ett 
conscience shall speak to him of his brutality, a. 
of his perfidy—when the bitterness of thougit : 
and recollection shall bring to mind his cottage, ee 
his Eliza, his children—he may be led uncon ee 
sciously to this sacred spot—he will look at the i 
waving poplars he so often admired with her he — 
so cruelly deserted—he will gaze at fhe slab ful 
where he pressed her to be his so fondly, # om 
earnestly—where, at length, he won her young side 
affections, and pledged his own, forever and for eg 
ever, in return. He will approach that marble: i 
—If feeling be not utterly annihilated, what ‘ty 
must be its state as he reads, rabi 
SACRED TO THE MEMORY mair 
OF hind 
ELIZA CLEVELAND. than 
You, who are a husband, this little tale may “teh 
be but the record of what has happened, and ” Se 
may again happen, in this world of depravity.— Si 
Guard, then, every avenue to the bosom, through "teh 
which may enter a feeling of unkind neglect to- at 
wards a fond and faithful wife! Remember how wn 
she confided in you, when she freely placed at a th 
your disposal all her hopes of happiness. Wil ey 
you be faithless to the sacred trust, and ruth a | 
lessly scatter all those hopes to the wide aur, pal 
and make a ruin where you should have kept eh 
the beautiful temple of connubial felicity unm x ibe 
paired? If there be danger, reflect then on ths “m “i 


tale, and avoid the snares of vice and immoral! 
ty as you would avoid the example of Roses? 
CLEVELAND. 
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1. 
The following lines are attributed to Lord Byron, and the « 
are said to have been written by him in his Bible. * hit 
Within this awful volume lies ae 
The mystery of mysteries, Ww 
Oh! happiest they of human race Dies: 
To whom one God has given grace, oront 
To hear, to read, to fear, to pray, the 
To lift the latch, and force the way ; of i 
buns 


But better they had ne’er been born, 
W ho read to doubt, or read to scorn. 
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THE POACHER. 


A TALE, BY A COUNTRY CURATE. 

In a distant part of the parish, in one of its 
wildest and most uncultivated regions, stands a 
solitary cottage, which, not more from the abso- 
lute dreariness of its location, than from the 
melancholy aspect of its architecture, can hardly 
fil to attract the notice of any wanderer who 
may chance to pass that way. It stands all 
alone upon a desolate moor. There are not 
even the varieties occasioned by hill and dale, 
to give to the thing the least of a romantic ap- 
pearance; but, as far as the eye can reach, all 
is one flat, dreary common, so perfectly bare of 
pasture that the very sheep seem to shun it, 
whilst one or two old withered firs give evi- 
dence that man has, at some period or another, 
endeavoured to turn it to use, but has abandoned 
the attempt, because he found it fruitless. 

Almost in the centre of this mgor stands the 
cottage above alluded to. Its Walls, construct- 
ed partly of brick, partly of deals, give free 
passage to every blast, let it blow from what 
quarter it may; and its roof, originally tiled, is 
now covered over, where it is covered at all, 
m some parts by patches of miserable thatch, 
in others by boards nailed on, by an_ unskil- 
ful hand, to the rafters. The cottagegis two 
stories high, and presents five windoWs, be- 
sides a door on each side of it. The windows, 
as may be guessed, retain but few fragments 
of glass within the frames, the deficiency be- 
ng supplied by old hats, rags, jackets, and 
rabbit skins: whilst of the doors, the front or 
main one hangs by a single hinge, and that be- 
hind is fastened to the sinister lintel by no fewer 
tian tive latches made of Jeather. 

Of the grounds by which it is begirt, a few 
words will suffice to convey an adequate idea. 
In setting out from the vicarage, he who wishes 
fo reach that cottage had better make, in the 
itst place, for the high-road. Having traversed 
Bunt fora while, he will observe a narrow foot- 


- path on the left hand, which, after descending 
at to the bottom of a glen, and rising again to the 
rn summit of a green hill, will bring him within 
h. new of the desolate tract already noticed, and 
will conduct him safely, for in truth there is no 
pt pass besides itself across the wild, to the hovel 
nquestion. There it ends. It stretches nowhere 
his beyond; indeed, it has evidently been formed by 
rs the tread of the tenants of that lonely habitation, 
- isthey have gone to or returned from church 

ind market; the scantiness of the soil has doubt- 

&s given a facility to its formation; for, in truth, 

were any human being to walk twenty times 
i sackwards and forwards over any given spot in 


the moor, he would leave a trace of his journey 
behind him, which whole summers and winters 
would hardly suffice to obliterate. 

Whilst the front door of the cottage opens at 
‘ce upon the heath, a couple of roods of garden- 
cround, surrounded by a broken gorse-hedge in 
te rear, give proof of the industry or idleness 
of its tenants. Through the middle of this plot 
"Ins a straight walk, ending at a stile, or im- 
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movable gate, erected in the lower fence. The 
articles produced are such only, on each side of 
that walk, as require little or no soil to bring 
them to perfection. A bed of potatoes, some 
rows of cabbages and savoys, two apple-trees, a 
damson and a boolus, half a dozen gooseberry- 
bushes, with twice as many of red-currant, 
constitute the sum total of the crop ever reared 
upon it. To make such a soil produce even 
these, must, I apprehend, have required some 
labour; and I will do its inhabitants the justice 
to observe, that, overgrown as it is now with 
nettles and rank weeds, there was a time when 
labour was not spared upon it. 


In this miserable hovel dwelt, for many years 
previous to my arrival in the parish, old Simon 
Lee, the most skilful and the most determined 
poacher in all the county; he was now the father 
of five children, the eldest of whom, when I first 
became acquainted with him, had attained his 
twenty-third year, whilst the youngest was just 
beginning to run alone, being as yet afraid to 
trust itself beyond arms-length from the chairs 
or tables, or any other substance of which it 
could lay hold. Simon himself was turned sixty. 
He was a short man, measuring not more than 
five feet. five inches from the sole of his foot to 
the crown of his head. His make was spare, but 
bony and muscular; his face, seamed as it was 
by exposure to weather, had, on the whole, a 
good expression; and there was a great deal 
more of intelligence in his keen black eye than 
you will often observe in the eye of an English 
peasant. Simon’s ordinary dress, when he went 
abroad, was a short brown gaberdine, which 
reached barely to his knees, a pair of fustian 
trowsers, hobnailed shoes, and thick worsted 
stockings. His hat was made of straw, and 
manufactured by his own hands; and you never 
failed to observe a piece of black tape or rib- 
band bound round it, just above the brim. Simon 
was, or rather would have been, but for his de- 
termined predilection in favour of the primitive 
employment of the chase, one of the best and 
most trust-worthy labourers in the parish. Set 
him to what you would, he never failed to do you 
justice. I have had him, again and again, to dig 
in my garden, and have compared his diligence 
with that of other men who bore a fairer cha- 
racter, and I must do Simon the justice to say, 
that he has invariably worked harder for his 
day’s pay than any individual among them. In 
the matter of honesty, again, you might trust 
him with untold gold. Much as he was disliked, 
and I know ne character in a country place 
more universally disliked than a poacher, not a 
human being laid a theft or a robbery to his 
charge; indeed, he was so well thought of in 
that respect, that it was no uncommon circum-~ 
stance for the persons who blamed him most se- 
verely, to hire him, when occasion required, to 
watch their orchards or hop-poles: for Simon 
was well known to fear neither man nor devil. 
He really and truly was one of the few persons, 
among the lower orders, whom chance has 


thrown in my way, whose propensity for poasb- 
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ing I should be disposed to pronounce innate, or 
,a thing of principle. 

As a proof of this, I need only mention that 
Simon and I have discussed the subject repeat- 
ediy, and that he has argued in favour of his 
occupation as stoutly and openly as if there had 
been no law in existence against it. ‘* Why, 
you know, it is illegal,’’ 1 would say; “ and 
you must likewise know that it is little better 
than stealing. What right have you take the 
hares or partridges which belong to another 
man?’’ ‘* Lord bless you, sir,’’ was Simon’s in- 
variable reply, ‘‘if you will only teil me to 
whom they belong, I promise you never to 
kill another while I live.’? ‘* They belong,’’ 
said I, ‘* to those upon whose lands they feed. 
Would you consider it right to take one of Sir 
Harry Oxendeer’s sheep or turkeys; why then 
will you take his hares or his pheasants?’’ ‘‘ As 
to the matter of that,’’ replied Simon, ‘* there 
is a mighty difierence between sheep and hares. 
Sheep are bought for money, they remain always 
upen one spot, they bear the owner’s mark, 
they are articles of barter and sale.’’ (1 pro- 
fess not to give my friend’s exact words, only 
the substance of his argument,) “ and they 
have always been such. But the hare which is 
found on Sir Harry’s grounds to-day, may be 
found on Squire Deeds’s to-morrow, and mayhap 
Sir Edward Knatchbull’s the day after; now, to 
which of these three gentlemen can the hare be 
said to belong? No, sir. God made the wild 
beasts of the field and the fowls of the air for the 
poor man as well as for the rich. I will never 
so far forget myself as to plunder any man’s 
hen-roost, or take away his cattle; but as 
long as these old arms can wield a gun, and 
these old hands can set a snare,I will never be 
without a hare or a pheasant, if 1 happen to 
want it.”” There was no arguing against a man 
who would talk thus; so after combating the 
point with him for a time, I finally gave it up. 

The worst of it was, however, that Simon not 
only poached himself, but he brought up his son 
to the same occupation. The Lees were notori- 
ous throughout the country. Not agamekeeper 
round but knew them; nor was there one who 
did not, in some degree, stand in awe of them. 
It was suspected, too, that they had good 
friends somewhere behind the curtain; for though 
the patriarch had been convicted several times, 
he always managed to pay the fine, and, except 
once, had never suffered imprisonment. 


Il have said that Simon Lee was no favourite 
among his neighbours, and the only cause which 
I have as yet assigned for the fact is, that he was 
a poacher. Doubtless this had its weight. But 
the love of poaching was, unfortunately for him- 
self, not the only disagreeable humour with 
whica he was afllicted. There exists not within 
the compass of the four seas a prouder spirit 
than that which animated the form of Simon Lee. 
He never would accept a favour from any man; 
he would not crouch or bend to the highest lord 


in the land. Yet Simon was no jacobine; quite | 


the reverse. This was the genuine stubbornness, 
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the hardy independence, which was wont 4 
render an English peasant more truly nob 
than the titled slave of France or Germany, by 
which, unfortunately, has of late years yieldog 
to the fashionable agricultural system, and ty 
the ruinous and demoralizing operations of the 
poor laws. Simon was the son of a man who had 
inherited a farm of some thirty or forty acreg 
from a long line of ancestors; who loved hj 
landlord, as the clansmen of the Highland 
were wont to love their chief, and who prided 
himnself in bringing up his children so as tha 
they should earn their bread in an honest way, 
and be beholden to no human being. Simop 
being the eldest of the family, succeeded, on tly 
death of his father, to the farm. But he had 
hardly taken possession when the rage for large 
farms began to show itself; and in a few year 
after, he was sent adrift, in order that his fields 
might be added to those of a wealthy tenant, 
who undertook to cultivate them better, and 
pay some two shillings per acre more to the 
landlord. Whether the new tenant kept hss 
promise in the first of these stipulations maybe 
doubted. Inthe last he was very punctual, and 
in a short time he rode as good a horse, and kept 
as good a table as his landlord himself. 

It was a severe wound to Simon’s proud 
heart, "his expulsion from his paternal roof. “Ip 
that house, sir,’’ said he to me one day when 
we talked of the circumstance, ‘‘ in that house! 
drew my first breath, and I hoped to draw ny 
last. For two hundred and fifty years have the 
Lees inhabited it; and I will venture to say, that 
his honour has not upon all his lands a family 
who pay their rent more punctually than we did, 
or one more ready to serve him, either by dav or 
night. Well, well, the landlord cares nothing 
for the tenant now, nor the tenant for the land 
lord; it was not so when I was a boy.”’ 

I have been told by those who remember bs 
dismissal, that Simon seemed for a time, afle 
leaving his little farm, like one who had lost 
every thing that was dear to him. To hire 
another was impossible, for small farms were no 
to be had, and had the contrary been the case, 
it was more than questioned whether he could 
have brought himself to bestow the labour of a 
good tenant upon any besides the fields which he 
persisted in calling his own. Under these cir 
cumstances he took the cottage on the moor, 
much, it was said, because it stood far trom 
neighbours, as on any other account, and there 
he remained in a state of perfect idleness, till hi 
little stock of money was expended, and he fel 
that he must either work or starve. 

Simon had married before the inheritane 
came to him; his eldest boy was able to ma 
about when he left it. His fifth was weaned 
when at length the proceeds of the sale being 
exhausted, and all the little capital swallowe’ 
up, he found himself under the necessity ° 
looking out for a master. I have always 
at a loss to conceive why he should have 4p 
plied to the very man who displaced him, © 
preference to any of the other parishioners, >¥ 
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ao it was. He requested, and obtained permis- | 


sion to cultivate as a hind, at daily wages, 
those very fallows which he and his ancestors 
had so long tilled for their own profit; and from 
every account, no man could be more faithfully 
served than his employer, nor any lands more 
skilfully managed than those which he ploughed. 
Was this the affection of a rude mind to mani- 
nate objects, OF what was it? 

Time passed, and Simon’s: family increased 
upon him, year after year. Still he laboured on; 
and though his wages were not, perhaps, com- 
petent to support a wife and eight children in 
comfort, (for tere were originally eight of 
them.) still they made their wants square with 
their means, and so Rept above the world. But 
there isno struggling against sickness. It pleased 
God to visit him with a* malignant fever, of 
which every individual, from the father and 
motler, down to the infant at the breast, par- 
took, and from which three out of the number 
never recovered, Alas! the rich*man knows not 
what the poor man suffers, when disease takes 
up its abode in his dwelling. It is bad enough 
if his children be attacked; bad, very bad, be- 
cause even then there is the doctor’s bill to pay, 
and the littlke comforts to procure which the 
doctor may recommend as necessary to their 
recovery; but when he himself falls a oy to 
the infection, when the arm upon whicfl all de- 
pend is unnerved by sickness, and the limbs 
Which ought to provide food tor halt-a-dozen 
hungry mouths, are chained down to a wretched 
pallei—God forgive the rich man who knows of 
this, aud leaves a family so situated to its fate! 
Such, however, was the. case with Simon Lee 
and his household. For a full fortnight he was 
himself contined to bed. His wife caught the 
Infection from him, and communicated it to the 
chidren. The litthe money which they had in 
the house was soon exhausted; they lived for a 
Wile on the produce of their garden; but at 
elivth nature rebelled, and Simon, after many a 
struggle, had recourse to the parish. I shall give 
the particulars of this application as they were 
communicated to me by one of the committee. 

“ We were sitting,’’ said my informant, ‘‘ as 
usual, of a Thursday evening, in the room al- 
iotted tu us in the work-house. We had a good 
many applications, for the typhus was prevalent 
at the tune, and we had relieved several, when, 
"ringing the bell to see whether any more 
Were waiting, to the astonishment of all pre- 
“cit, in walked Simon Lee. At first we hardly 
‘Lew tim, he wasso wasted and so altered. But 
¢ tooked at us with the same keen glance with 
which he used to regard us when he was one of 
vr number, and stood leaning upon his stick in 
. Our overseer at that time was Farmer 
ee 1,4 man, as you know him, not remarka- 

¢ tor his kindness of heart, or liberality of dis- 
Position, * What want you, Simon?’ said he, ‘ sure- 
ly You cannot be in need of relief?? ‘I am in 
heed, though,’ said Simon; ‘I would not have 
“ne here, were not my family starving.’ 


‘We have no relief to give you,’ answered | 


ver come to the parish since.”’ 
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the overseer; ‘ you ought to have taken better 
care of your money when you had it. I won- 
der you are not ashamed to come here like a 
common pauper; you that used to grant relief, 
and not ask it.’ Simon’s blood rushed to his 
cheeks as the overseer spoke. He raised him- 
self erect upon his staff, and looking proudly at 
us, he turned upon his heel and walked away. 
‘ This is the first time I have asked alms,’ cried 
he, as he opened the door, ‘ and it shall be the 
last.” Simon has had sickness in his family re- 
peatedly since that time.’ 1 have known him to 
be a full fortnight without work, yet he has ne- 


I was a good deal struck and affected by this 
story, so I took the first opportunity that offered 
of discussing the subject of it with Simon himself. 
‘It is all quite true, sir,’’ said he. “‘ The over- 
seer was harsh, and I was proud, so we parted.”’ 
‘*And how have you done since?” asked I 
‘‘ Why, bad enough sometimes,’’ was the reply; 
‘‘ but poor folks, you know, sir, cannot be nice. 
And I will tell you. It never entered into my 
head till | was on my way home from the com- 
mittee, that to be in want of food, whilst the 
hares were eating my cabbages every night, and 
the partridges feeding not a rod from my door, 
was no very wise act. I poached, as you oall it, 
to feed my children. I have never killed game 
for any other purpose; and whilst there is a head 
of it left, and 1am able to catch it, they shall 
not be beholden to the parish for a meal.” 


Having thus made my reader in some degree 
acquainted with Simon Lee and his family, I 
proceed at once to detail the circumstances 
which alone, when I took up the pen, I had in- 
tended to detail. Simon had been an inhabi- 
tant of his cottage on the moor upwards of 
twenty years before I came to the parish. The 
fits of sickness already hinted at had come and 
gone by long ago, and the habits consequent 
upon them were all entwined in his very nature, 
so as that nothing could remove them. In fact, 
Simon had ceased to be regarded by any of his 
neighbours with an eye of pity; for his misfor- 
tunes were all forgotten, Whilst his poaching 
propensity continued in full vigour, all men 
spoke of him: with abhorrence. 

One of the first acts of a country clergyman, 
after he has settled himself in the spot where 
his duties lie, is, at least ought to be, to call 
upon the whole of his. parishioners, rich and 
poor; and to make himself acquainted, as well 
as he can, with their respective characters and 
circumstances. In prosecuting these inquiries, 
he is, of course, liable to be imposed upon ac- 
cording as neighbours chance to live on good or 
bad terms with one another; for it very seldom 
happens, I am sorry to say, that the poorer 
classes speak of their acquaintances, except 
from the dictates of prejudice, either for or 
against them. Then every prudent man will 
hear all that is said, and remember it; but he 
will use it only as the marmer uses his log-book; 
he will take it as a guide in the meanwhile, but 
make large allowances for the possibility of be- 
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ing deceived. In the case of Simon, I found this 
caution peculiarly necessary. To whomsoever 
] put a question respecting the inhabitant of 
the cottage on the moor, the answer was inva- 
riably the same ;—*“ We know but little of him, 
sir, for he neighbours with no one; but they say 
he is a desperate fellow.’’ By the farmers 
again I was told of his extreme insolence, whilst 
Sir Harry’s gamekeeper, who attended my 
church, assured me ‘‘that he was the most 
troublesome rascal in all the county.’’. So, 
thought I, here is a pretty sort of a person with 
whom Iam to come into contact. But I remem- 
bered the lesson given to me by my good father, 
and under the idea that he really wasa very 
wretched character, I resolved to spare no la- 
bour to effect his reformation. 

The first time I visited Simon was in the 
month of October. AsI was anxious tosee and 
converse with the man himself, I delayed my 
stroll till the sun had set, and the hours of 
labour were past; then, fully anticipating a disa- 
greeable interview, I sallied forth. Half an 
hour’s walk brought me to his hovel. I confess 
that the external appearance of it by no means 
induced me to doubt the evil rumours communi- 
cated from so many quarters; but appearances, I 
recollected, were often deceitful, so I determined 
to suspend my judgment till better grounds 
should be given for forming it. I accordingly 
knocked at the door; a rough voice called to 
come in; I pushed it open, and entered. Let 
me describe the coup de wil as it then fell upon 
me, 


stepping over a sort of oaken ledge, perhaps 
three or four inches in height, I found myself in 
a large apartment, the floor of which was earth- 
en, and full of inequalities. The apartment in 
question occupied the better part of the base- 
ment of the house; that is to say, it took in the 
whole of the lower story, except a scullery and 
coal-hole, partitioned off at one of the extremi- 
ties, by a few rotten boards. There was no 
want of light here; for though the better part of 
each window was stuffed, as I have already de- 
scribed, there being two casements, besides a 
door on one side, and a like number on the 
other, besides various fissures in the wall, the 
crevices capable of admitting the sun’s rays 
were greatly more abundant than may usually 


be seen in the English poor man’s dwelling. The| 


room was low in the roof, in proportion to its 
size. The walls, originally white-washed, were 
of a dingy brown; on the right hand as you en- 
tered, was the fire-place—a huge orifice—in the 
centre of which stood a small rusty grate, 
having a few sticks burning in it, and a pot boil- 
jing above them. Oa one side of this grate, and 
within the cavity of the chimney, sat Simon. At 
his feet lay a lurcher, a spaniel, and two ragged 
black terriers; and he himself was busy twisting 
a wire, no doubt for some useful purpose. His 
wife, (originally, I have been told, a pretty wo- 
man, but now a hard-favoured slatternly dame) 
leaned over the pot, and was in the act of brush- 
ing off such particles of a handful of salt as ad- 
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hered to her palm. The children, one Apparently 
about five, the other about seven years oj 
were rolling in the middle of the floor, in a state 
but few degrees removed from nudity; whilst , 
taller girl, whose age I should guess about thir. 
teen, dandled an infant in her arms beside q, 
opposite window. 

Such was the general aspect of the room, ang 
the disposition of the family, when I entered, 
With respect to furniture, 1 observed a sina! 
deal-table, four chairs rush-bottomed once upon 
a time, but now greatly in need of repair, a stoo| 
or two, a little arm-chair, with g hole in its seat, 
and a long bench or form. Butghere were othe; 
implements to be seen more attractive than 
these. On the beam whith ran through tig 
micdie of the ceiling, was suspended a long 
fowling-piece; there were cranks near it for two 
others, but at present they were empty. 4 
game-bag, dyed ail sorts of colours with blood 
and grease, hung upon a nail in the wall oppo. 
site to me; beside it were two flew-nets, such as 
fishermen use when they drag drains or narrow 
streams; and a third, of longer dimensions, fit 
for use in a pond or lake, was thrown across the 
boarding which separated the apartment from 
the coal-hole. Three or four shot-belts dangled 
over the fire-place; whilst several pairs of strong 
mud-ba@@ts, leathern-gaiters, hob-nailed shoes, 
&c. &c., were scattered at random in the difler- 
ent corners of the rooin. 


The dogs, whose growling had been sufi- 
ciently audible even previous to my knock upon 
the door. no sooner eyed me, than with one a 
cord they sprung to their legs, barking angrily, 
and shoved ever? tooth in their heads, as if pre- 
pared to potince upon me. They were, however, 
in admirable training. Simon had only to raise 
his finger, giving at the same time a low whistle, 
when they dropped down as if they had beet 
shot, and remained, belly to the ground, with- 
out moving limb or tail, during the whole of my 
visit. I coud not but pity the unfortunate 
country gentleman, into whose presence these 
dogs, with their master, should make their way. 

It was easy to discover from tlie demeanour 
of all present, that Simon had been little accus 
tomed to receive visits from the minister of hi 
parish. Both he and his wife appeared utterly 
confounded at the vision which now stood be- 
fore them. The wire which he had been twisting 
was hastily dropped; he rose from his seat, and 
uncovering his head, stood staring as if be hed 
seen a spirit. In like manner, the housewile 
scemed rooted to the spot mhich she occupied 
when I raised the latch; and the noise of the 
very children ceased, asif by magic. I had ae 
tually advanced as far as the chimney corner be- 
fore my parishioner recovered himself, or foun 
tongue enough to request that I would be seated. 

It was not long, however, before Simon and 
found ourselves mutually at ease, and the pre)» 
dices under which J laboured respecting him be 
gan to give way. He was civil without 
ness; respectful, without exhibiting the most re 


mote approximation, to cringing; and henestl), 
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vet manfully, professed to be flattered by the 
yjarks of attention whichI paid him. ‘* Youare 
‘0 first minister that ever darkened these 
joors,’ said he; “ and the only gentleman 
‘hat has eondescended to notice old Simon Lee, 
ence he became poor and friendless. Iam glad 
«sce you, sit. I liked your discourse last Sun- 
ay much; but, thank God, want nothing from 
vou except your good-will.”’ 

‘« And that you shall have, my friend,’’ re- 
vied I: but they tell me, Siunon, that you do 
not lead exactly the sort of lite that you ougut 
t) lead. How coines it, that men’s ton 
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sem so free, When you are the subject of their 
talk?”” 

“Indeed, sir,’? replied Simon, ** that is more 
than T can teil. I know very well that I am 
no favourite here; and why? because I hate 
sossippiung; because I fancy myself as good as 
sny of them; because I sometimes speak my 


mad and will not always rd into the mud when 
gfurmer or his horse chances to be in the mid- 
jle of the way. But judge for yoursell, sir. Try 
me, and if you find me a thief or a rogue, then 
vour back upon me.’’ 

“But you are a poacher, Simon; and poach- 
ig, vou know, is against the laws of your 

“So it is, sir’? was the reply, “and I am 
very sorry for it: butis it against the law of the 
have read that book through more than 
once, and I cannot see that a poor man is there 
forbidden to kill the creatures which God has 
made wild, and given up asa sort of commen 
posse-sion to all. I know man’s laws are against 
me, and have felt their seyeriiy betore now; 
but Loo by the law of my Maker, and as long as 
Ido that, I care for no man.’’ 

“But God’s laws are against you also. We 
Must submit to every ordinance of man, for the 
Lord’s sake; and to the game laws ainong the 

“So LT have been told,’’ answered Simon, 
“yet the very persons who persecute me most 
evelely for occasionally killing a hare or a 
piessant, are continually violating the laws in 
luatiers quite as serious. Why, there is not a 
hiigistrate upon the bench against could 
lot peach, for purchasing India handkerchieis toi 
uiluselfy and French gloves and stockings for his 
I do not blame them for that, not 1; I 
ee 0 reason whv all these things should not be 
Within the reach of every man who can aflord to 
ty tor them; only, I say, let them wash their 
own hands clean of breaking the laws of the 
und, before they are so severe upon a poor man 
like myself, if he catch a head of game now and 
tien to fill his children’s bellies. Besides, if they 
had left me to rear these young ones on my fa- 
ther’s farm, they never would have found me 
toss them, let them do what they 

The conversation being contiauéd in this strain 
for some time, and no effect produced upon the 
porcher’s sentiments, I gradually changed the 
Subject, and led him to talk of other things, 


such as I deemed most likaly to betray him into, 
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a disclosure of his real character in the com- 
mon occurrences of life. The result of the whole 
was, that I rose to quit his house, full rather of 
compassiom than of any other feeling. I was 
conscious that he had in him, at least the ele 
ments of a good member of society; and if these 
were somewhat deranged by the preponderancy 
of an illegal habit, [ could not, inmy own mind, 
avoid blaming for it, not only the proprietor of 
nis little farm, who had so rudely ejected him 
trom his home, but the parishioners at large, who 
crigiqally drove him to it by the needless severity. 
of their manner, when want and sickness first 
urged him to apply for relief. | learned from 
hin, that neither he nor his son had any regular 
employment. ‘* People are afraid of us,’’ he 
suid, ‘God knows why; and yet, sir, there is 
not one among them will deny, that both Joe 
and I do a good day’s work when we can get it, 
and that we are always ready to undertake any 
job that may be oflered.’’ I was at the time 
in want of so:ne one to assist me in laying out 
the grounds about the vicarage, and planting 
the church-yard; I engaged Simon on the mo- 
ment, and 1 never had cause to repent of the 
measure during the whole time that he was in 
ly Service. 

I have said, that Simon’s eldest son had at- 
tained his twenty-third year at the period when 
our accuaintance commenced, He was a well- 
grown, powertul youth; not handsome, certainly, 
but straight, broad shouldered, full chested, and 
live fe¢f tea inches high without his shoes. It 
was not often that Joe Lee mixed in the sports 
of the village youtus; for, brought up as he had 
been, he was shy, or, as the neighbours called 
it, proud, like his father; but, when he did join 
their meetings, there was got a lad among them 
all that could heave the bar, bowl, bat, or run 
against him. In wrestling, too, he was unrival- 
led; and as to shooting, when Shrove Tuesday 
came round, Joe saved many a devoted dunghill 
cock, by challenging his companions to shoot at 
penny-picces, or small shingle stones thrown into 
the air. Generally speaking, indeed, he never 
strove at any game without gaining the prize, 
for he was prudent enough never to attempt any 
thing of which he had not some previous know- 
ledge. 

It chanced that, about a year and a half after 
the interview above recorded, the young men of 
the parish met, as their custom was, on a certain 
holiday, to play their match at cricket, and to 
try their skill at foot-ball, racing, and other 
athletic sports. To these meetings, by the way, 
1 never failed to give my countenance. For the 
most part I stood by till one or two contests 
came to a close; and by thus proving to them 
that religion is no enemy to mirth, as long as it 

xceeds not the bounds of moderation, I have 
good reason to believe that I put a stop to many 
a drunken brawl. Such meetings, at least, I was 
assured, had invariably ended, during my pre- 
decessor’s time, in r.ot and intemperance; in 
mine, I can safely say, that the instances were 


rac indeed, in whieh the slightest deviation 
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from stri¢t sobriety and good fellowship occurred. 
As ill luck would have it, however, a violent 
quarrel arose this day between Jog Lee and 
another person: and as the quarrel”énded not 
where it began, but led to very serious conse- 
quences, it may be proper to state how it origi- | 
nated, and to what height it was immediately |} 
earried. 

Our Squire had lately added to his establish- 
ment a new game-keeper, a blustering, hot- | 
headed native of Yorkshire. This person having } 
been worsted in a variety of games, in which he 
appeared to consider himself an adept, finally 
challenged any man upon the common to shoot 
with him, for a wager, at a number of sparrows 
which he had brought in a cage for the purpose. 
The challenge was accepted by Joe. The num- 
ber of birds to be let loose was a dozen a-side, 
and the parties were to take the alternate shots, 
whether they chanced to be fair or cross. Both 
men were noted as excellent marksmen—a great 
degree of interest was accordingly excited 
on the occasion; and though the majority of 
those present wished well to Joc Lee, simply 
because he was a man of Kent, and nota York- 
shireman, there were not wanting numbers who 
backed the keeper to the customary extent 
of a pint, or a quart of ale. The preparations 
for the match were soon made—the umpires took 
their stations; and a trap being formed at the 
distance of thirty paces from the sportsmen, the 
sparrows were removed to it from the cage, one 
by one. 

The first fire fell by lot to Joe, and it was suc- 
cessful, he killed his bird. The keeper was 
equally fortunate when his turn arrived. Thus 
they went on, displaying an extraordinary pre- 
cision of aim, till the fifth fire came round; Joe’s 
took effect; the bird at which the north-country- 
man shot, flew off untouched. <A shout was of 
course raised by Joe’s backers; whilst those of 
his opponent were proportionably downcast. It 
soon happened, however, that the rivals were 
again on an equal footing; Joe missing, and the 
other killing. And now each had but a single 
charge reserved; each, too, had missed but once; 
consequently each eould count ten dead spar- 
rows for eleven shots. This fire must therefore 
decide the match. You might have heard a pin 
drop upon the very grass, when the trap being 
raised the little bird rose in air, and Joe, with 
one leg advanced somewhat before the other, 
followed it with his gun. He fired. The spar- 
row soared up for a moment, and dropped per- 
fectly dead, just within distance. I looked at 
the game keeper at this moment, and observ- 
ed that his knees trembled; he was flurried 
beyond measure, and the consequence was, that 
the shot flew harmless and the bird escaped. 
Instantly the shouts of the Kentish men rent the 
air, and I quitted them, having seen Joe, whose 
shyness an pride were both for the moment for- 
yotten, elevated upon the shoulders of a couple 
of lusty youths, and commencing his triumphal 
march round the common. Perhaps it is to be 
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matters would net have taken the turn they did, 
Chagrined and irritated at his defeat, the 


keeper mixed no more in the amusements of the 


day, but sitting down in a booth, swallowed 
large potations ef ale and spirits, too often the 
resource of the uneducated classes against the 
pangs of disappointment or sorrow. ‘As the jj. 
quor began to take effect, the man ‘became 
quarrelsome. He accused Joe, who having suc. 
cessfully finished a foot race, rested upon 4 
bench near, with foul play. He insisted that 
the eleventh bird fell out of Heunds; and being 
corrected in that particular by a reference to his 
own umpire, he changed his mode of attack 
for another annoyance. The poaching propen. 
sity of Joe’s father, his pride and _ his poverty, 
were thrown in the son’s tecth. Joe bore it; 
not without a struggle—but he did bear it. Ep. 
couraged, probably, by the calmness of his rival, 
the keeper next beg&n to vent his spleen upon 
Joe’s dog. One of the ragged terriers of which 
L have already spoken, belonged, it appeared, to 
Joe, and it seldom left hisheel, let him go wher 
he would. On the present occasion it lay be 
neath the form on which its master sat, perfect. 
ly quiet and inoffensive. ‘* It itis a d—d shame 
that such fellows as you should be allowed to 
keep dogs,’’ said the surly keeper, giving at the 
same time a violent kick to the unotending ani- 
mal. ‘If I was master, I would have them all 
shot; and by G— the first time I see that brute 
self-hunting on our land, he shall have the con 
tents of this piece in his stomach.’ Still Joe kept 
his temper, and parried the attack the best way 
he could; but his blood was boiling, and it only 
wanted a little more provocation to bring matters 
-to an issue. ** Will you wrestle a fall, you-—?” 
cried the keeper, rising and throwing off lis 
jacket. ‘* With all my heart,’’ exclaimed Joe; 
‘‘and don’t spare me, for, by the Lord, I don’t 
mean to spare you.’’ To it they went; and afier 
a few severe tugs the keeper was thrown heav> 
ly. Hie rose with considerable difficulty, and 
complained grievously of his head; staggered and 
fell again to the ground. Immediately some of 
the Jads ran to his assistance; he was black i 
the face. They undid his neckcloth, threw 
water upon him, but all to no purpose. His 
limbs quivered convulsively, his eyes opened and 
shut omce or twice, a gasp, a rattle in bs 
throat, and he was a corpse! A quantity of 
blood gushing from his nose, and mouth, gave 
evidence of some severe internal injury; wii’ 
the only word uttered by himself, namely, “ Sj 
head, my head,’’ seemed to imply, that a com 
cussion of the brain had occasioned it. Let the 
injury, however, be where it might, it was a fi- 
tal one; for when the medical assistance arrives, 
which was promptly sent for, life was wholly er 
tinct. 

As may readily be imagined, a termination © 
awful to sports, begun, and heretofore carrie 
on in the best possible humour, produced 
trifling sensation among those who witnessed 


regretted that Lhad not remained amongst them 


'The question most keenly agitated was, bo 


a little longer; had I done so, in all probability 
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were they to dispose of the unfortunate perpe- 
trator of the deed? ‘That he willingly killed his 
antagonist not one among them supposed; but 
there is a propensity in human nature to regard 
the shedder of man’s blood, whether by accident 
or design, with abhorrence. He who but a 
minute ago was a favourite with all the bystand- 
ers, became now-an object of loathing to the 
majority. Whilst a few voices, therefore, called 
aloud to let the poor fellow go, hundreds were 
decidedly of opinion that he ought to be detained. 
As to Joe himself he never attempted to escape. 
Whilst the fate of the fallen wrestler was in 
doubt, —or rather as long as his hurts were con- 
sidered in no degree to endanger his life, Joe 
kept aloof from him, and probably congratulated 
himeclf on the extent of the chastisement which 
he had inflicted; but when a cry was raised, 
“the keeper is dead,’? there was not an indi- 
vidual in the throng who appeared more anxious 
to falsi*y the rumour, by bestowing upon its ob- 
ject every attention in his power. Dead, how- 
ever, the keeper was; and Joe readily gave him- 
celf up to the parish constable, until the issue of 
the coroner’s question should be ascertained, 
Several hours of daylight still remaining, no 
time was lost in despatehing a messenger for the 
coroner; and as the oflice for this part of the 
county happened at the time to be filled by a 
attorney, that gentleman speedily 
arrived. A jury was suamoned, witnesses ex- 
amined, and the body viewed on the spot where. 
it had ceased to breathe. There cannot be a 
doubt that a verdiet of accidental death would 
have been returned, but for the unfortunate 
speech delivered by Joe previous to the com- 
mencement of the match—‘* Do not spare me, 
for by the Lord, I do nat mean to spare you.”’ 
This sounded very like malice prepense; and the 
fact, that the parties were at the moment ina 
state of hostility towards one another, furnished 
strong ground of suspicion that, if there existed 
no design on either side positively to take away 
life, stilleach was resolved to inflict upon the 
other as severe a bodily punishment as it was 
possible to inflict. ‘* Under these circumstances, 
ventlemen,’? said the coroner, “I see not how 
we can suffer this matterto end here. You must 
return a verdict of either murder or manslaughter, 
which you think proper. My own opinion is, 
that the latter will suit best with the state of the 
present afiair.’’ It is said that the coroner was 
the identical attorney who had conducted all 
the prosecutions hitherto carried on against the 
Lees. Whether his judgment was warped by 
prejudice, or whether he hoped to conciliate the 
good-will of the landed aristocracy by involving 
one member of a detested family in trouble, or 
whether he acted as charity would dictate, im 
accordance with his own sense of duty, I cannot 
teil. Certain it is, that a verdict was returned 
according to his recommendation, and, under 
= corener’s warrant, Joe Lee was removed to 
jal. 
_It is needless to describe with minuteness the 
‘ueumstances which attended the young man’s 


imprisonment and trial. Neither is it necessary 
to observe that the misfortune in which their 
son was involved, gave to Simon and his wife the 
deepest Concern; more especially as they dread 
ed a degree of interference from certain high 
quarters, which they considered capable of car- 
rying all before it, evento the conviction of an 
accused person, in defiance of the clearest evi- 
dence of his innocence. Simon and his wife, 
however, only fell, in this respect, into the dou- 
ble error which frequently possesses the minds 
of the lower orders in this country. They ground. 
lessly imagined, first, that their betters would 
desire to pervert the course of justice, for the sake 
of furthering a selfish purpose—a crime of which 
some, no doubt, may be guilty,but from which 
the aristocracy of England are, as a body, en~ 
tirely free; and, secondly, they erroneously con- 
ceive, that wealth and rank are able to over- 
whelm innocence and poverty—a calamity from 
which our glorious constitution efiectually guards 
us all. Had Joe Lee been arraigned before a 
bench of county magistrates, it is just possible 
‘that his general character might have told 
against him; but he was given over to be dealt 
with according to the judgment of twelve plain 
Englishmen, in whose eyes there really are 
some crimes more heinous than that of killing 
game without qualification, license, or permis~ 
sion. Nor did the jury which tried his cass 
disappoint my expectations. In spite of the 
formidable sentence which in the view of the 
} subject taken by the coroner, rendered a verdict 
of manslaughter inevitable, Joe Lee was fullg 
acquitted; and he returned home, after a sojourn 
of a week or two at Maidstone, to follow his 
former occupations. | 


If the Lees had forme:ly been objects of go- 
neral dislike, they now became so in a tenfold 
greater degree. The game-keepers on all ths 
neighbouring estates entered into close alliance 
with the tenantry, for the protection, as it was 
said, of their master’s property, but more justly, 
I believe, to revenge the death of their comrade 
The farmers, again, resolved to give neither 
work nor re!«f to characters so desperete; and 
the very labouring classes shunned them, as if 
they had been polluted creatures, and a deadly 
infection rode upon their breaths. Simon and 
his family were not unaware ofthis. It had the 
effect, not of softening or reclaiming, but of 
rendering them more ruthless than ever; and ig 
was now pretty generally understood, that both 
father and son were resolved to follow their vo= 
cation at all hazards; whilst strong, and even 
armed parties, were nightly abroad for the pu» 
pose ofiatercepting them. It was in vain that I 
sought to reason with either party. The world 
would not give way to an individual; that ind> 
vidual would not give way to the world: indeed 
I soon found that, by attemptmg to make things 
better, I only made them worse, and weakened 
my influence over each of the contending fae 
tions. Matters at length attained to.such a cre 
sis, that I anxiously desired to hear of Simon’s 
capture and conviction; for 1 had little doubt 
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that the latter event would be followed by his 
banishment from the country; and I was quite 
sure, that nothing short of his removal would 
prevent some act of desperate violence from be- 
ing sooner or later committed. A single month 
had barely elapsed from the return of Joe out of 
prison, when, on wandering to Simon’s cottage 
one mnorning, with the view of making a last etf- 
fort to reclaim him, I found that my worst fears 
had been realized. 

Having knocked at the door several times 
without receiving any answer, [ raised the latch, 
forthe purpose of entering. Instead of the loud 
barking which usually gave notice of the watch- 
fulness of Simon’s four-footed companions, a 
sort of broken grow], something between the 
sound of a bark and a howl, alone caught my 
ear. It was accompanied with a wailing noise— 
the noise of a woman weeping; but, except from 
these noises, there was no intimation that the 
house was inhabited. I stepped in. There sat 
Simon in his old corner, with his head bent down, 
and arms crossed upon his bosom; of his dogs, 
only one was near him, the identical black ter- 
rier which usually accompanied his son; and it 
lay upon the ground, with its tongue hanging 
out, and its limbs at full stretch, apparently in 
the agonies of death. Simon either did not, or 
would not, notice me. The wounded dog, how- 
ever, for on a near inspection I saw a desperate 
wound in its flank, made an eflort to raise its 
head and repeated the melancholy growl which 
it had given when I first stepped across the 
threshold; but the head dropped again to the 
earth, and the sound ceased. Still Sinon took 
no notice. I went up to him, pleced iny hand 
on his shoulder, and calied him by lus name; 
he looked up, and in my life never beheld such 
expression in the human countenunce. Agony, 
grief, rage and despair, were all depicted there. 
His eyes were bloodshot, his clieeks pale as 
ashes; there was blood upon iis garments, and 
his whole form was defiled with mud. Without 
apparently knowing what he was about, he 
sprung to his fect. Ina moment the but-end of 
a gun was brandished over me; and, had [ not 
quickly stepped back, it would have dashed my 
skull to pieces. As it was, the blow falling upon 
the unfoetunate dog, put an end at once to its 
agonies. 

‘*Simon,”’ said I, ‘‘ what means this? Why 
lift your hand against me?’?) The unhappy man 
stared at me for a momient; the savage ex- 
pression gradually departed from his face, and, 
falling down again upon his seat, he burst into 
tears. I know no spectacle more harrowing than 
that of an old man when he is weeping. The 
grief must be deep-seated indeed, which wrings 
salt tears from the eyes of such a man as Simon 
Lee; and I accordingly trembled when | again 
requested to be made acquainted with the cause 
of behaviour so extraordinary, and so unlike that 
which I usually met at liis hands. 

‘| thought you had been one of the blood- 
hounds, sir,’? cried he; ‘‘I thought you had 
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go and you will see, for I cannot speak of j.” 
went up accordingly, and beheld, upon 
serable pallet, all that remained of the stoutes 
wrestler, the fastest runner, and the best shot j; 
the parish. His mother was standing near the 
wringing her hands in pitiable agony; his little 
brothers aud sisters were clustered round hin 
and joining, some of them scarce knew why, jy 
the lanientations of the parent. I was much af. 
fected, ** How has this happetted?” asked ] 
hardly able to articulate. ‘*Oh, my boy! te 
boy!’ exclaimed the unhappy mother, my firs 
born, and. the dearest of my children, has jt 
come to this? Was it for this end that I reared 
you with so much Care, that you should die by 
the hands of common murderers? Look here.* 
cried she, at the same time rolling dows 
the bed-clothes, ** look what they have done.” 
I did look, and beheld a wide wound upon the 
left breast of the corpse, as if a whole charge of 
siugs, or swan-shot, had entered. The left ar, 
too, | saw was broken; it was a horrible specta- 
cle. I covered it up again. It was plain cnovgh 
that a rencounter had taken place, during the 
preceding uight, between some one of the keep. 
exvs and Siauwon and his son; and that it had end 
ed iatally, the proot was now before me. I could 
not, Lowever, inquire into particulars just at 
that moment, for the parents were too inuch 
overcome by the fate of their child to repeat 
thein; but 1 learned them soon after. They wore 
as fullows.— 

About ten o’clock on the preceding night, the 
moon being in her first quarter, Simon and his 
son, cach armed with a towling-piece, and at- 
tended by their dogs, set out, according to cus 
tom, in quest of game. As they had placed seve- 
ral snares in the woods of Denne in the course 
of the preceding morning, they directed thelr 
steps thither; not oaly because they were tole- 
rably sure of illing their bag in a moderate 
space of time, but with the view of ascertair 
ing whether or not the wires had availed them. 
Tie distance was considerable. They walked 
seven good miles beiore they reached their 
ground, conse juently midnight was hard at hand 
when they began to penetrate the preserves. 
Their object being to obtain as many head of 
game, and with as little noise as possible, they 
had taken care to provide themselves with 
brimstone matches, for the purpose of smoking 
such pheasants as they might happen to see at 
roost upon the boughs. They had succeeded in 
baguving a brace without the necessity of finng, 
when the dogs starting a couple of hares, both 
father and son discharged their pieces almost at 
the same momeat. All this occurred close to 4 
particular corner of the wood where they had 
placed no fewer than three wires, at short 
distances from one another. No doubt the wires 
had been observed; and the keepers rightly judg- 
ing that those who set them would return at 
night to take away their spoil, laid themselves 
up in ambush in their immediate vicinity. T 
report of fire-arms drew them instantly to the 
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all derogatory to their dignity to escape, if they 
could; so, seeing three men advancing towards 
them, they took to their heels. The keepers 
followed. Joe might have escaped with ease; 
but his father, grown stiff by years, was unable 
to keep up with him, The pursuers gained upon 
him rapidly. ** Run, Joe; run, my boy,”’’ cried 
the old man; ‘* never mind me. Remember your 
mother and sisters; run, and take care of them.’’ 
—“That I will not, father,’’ answered Joe; 
where you are, I am; let them come on.”’ Old 
Simon was by this time pretty well spent with 
running. He stopped to breathe: Joe stopped 
also. He endeavoured to load his gun, but had 
only time toram home the powder, when the as- 
sailants came up. One of them made a blow at 
the‘old man’s head with a bludgeon, which, had 
it taken effect, would have put him beyond the 
reach of surgical art; but Joe caught it ere it 
fell. His left arm received it, and was broken. 
Still the right remained to him, and with a sin- 
gle stroke from the but of his gun he laid the 
fellow flat upon the earth. A desperate strug- 
gle now ensued between the two remaining 
kecpers and the poachers. Though powerless of 
one hand, Joe was still a match for most men; 


and Simon, having recovered his breath, fought as 


if only half the load of years had been upon his 
hack. The keepers gave ground. The sole ob- 
ject of the Lees being escape, they abstained 
irom pursuing them, and made the best of their 
way for the high road, and along it towards 
their home. But they were not permitted to go 
unmolested. The keepers followed. By way 
of checking their farther advance, Joe unfortu- 
nately turned round and levelled his piece. He 
had hardly done so, when one of the pursuers 
ited, and his gun being loaded for the purpose 
with buck-shot, its contents made their way 
through the young man’s clothing, and entered 
lis chest. The wound was not, however, immedi- 
ately fatal. «I am hurt, father,’’ cried he; ‘fly, 
andleave me to my fate.’’ Another shot was fired 
While he was yet speaking, which took effect 
upon the only dog that stuck to them. Wild 
with rage, old Simon would have loaded his gun, 
and revenged his son or perished, had not the 
‘alter assured him that he was still able to pro- 
ceed. By darting down a deep ravine they mana- 
ged to evade the keepers; and then taking the 
most unfrequented ways, they made for the 
noor, But just as the light in their cottage 
window became discernible, Joe’s strength for- 
‘00k him; he reeled and fell; nor was it without 
much waste of time, and almost super-human 
“Xertions, that the old man continued to daag, 
rather than carry him home. Poor Joe never 
ah after. He was laid upon his-bed in a 
wy of stupor, and about half an hour before 
ay-break breathed his last. 


Ste is a brief relation of the events that 
lee it about the melancholy scene to which 
the blag a witness, From it I learned, that 
The et ? upon Simon’s gaberdine was his son’s. 
‘ie ate of frantic sorrow, too, in which I found 
um, was sufliciently explained, as well as the im- 
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pulse which drove him to raise a murderous arm 
against any intruder; and though I could not 
acquit this old man of blame, though, indeed, I 
felt that the death of Joe was entirely owing to his 
lawless proceedings, I could not but pity him to 
a far greater degree than I condemned him. I 
did my best to comfort both him and the lad’s 
mother; but my words fell upon inattentive ears, 
and I dopaited, much troubled in my own mind, 
and withgut the consolation to reflect, that I had 
in any degree lightened the troubles of others. 


The affair, fatal as it was, never came before 
a court of justice. It was not, of course, to the 
interest of Simon, had he been capable of attend- 
ing to his interests, to stir in the matter; for he 
could not bring his charge home to any definite 
person, and the very attempt so to do must have 
involved him in additional trouble. The fact, 
however, is, that Simon was never, from the 
hour of his son’s death, in a fit state to conduct 
any business, or even to take care of himself. 
His stubborn temper, if it could not bend, was 
at length broken. All his misfortunes, real and 
imaginary, seemed to press upon his mind with 
double violence, now that the child of his pride 
was taken away from him. I have myself seen 
him weep at times, like a woman. Long after 
his wife had regained her composure, Simon was 
inconsolable; and the ravages made by sorrow 
upon his health and frame were many degrees 
more visible and more serious, than those which 
three score and three winters had effected. 
Simon was an altered man. The gun and the 
net were laid azide, but the spade and the hoe took 
not their place. At first he was deemed lazy; the 
parish refused to assist him; he was cited before 
the magistrates, and committed to gaol. Having 
remained there till the period of his sentence ex- 
pired, he was again set at liberty. But of his 
liberty he made no good use. His very wife 
now complained of him. He would sit, she said, 
for hours at a time, with folded arms, staring 
into the fire. He seldom spoke cither to her or 
her young ones; and when he did, it was inco- 
herently and wildly. At length he was missing. 
He wandered forth one morning, unshod and 
bareheaded. In this plight he was seen to pass 
through the church-yard, resting for a minute 
or two on Joe’s grave. But what became of him 
after no one can tell. He was never heard of 
again. By some it was surmised, that, under the 
influence ofa crazed brain, he had wandered intoa 
distant part of the country; and hence that, soon- 
er or later, tidings of him would certainly arrive. 
By others it was insinuated, that he must have 
either thrown himself from the clifis into the sea, 
or fallen over and been destroyed. That the 
first report was groundless, an absence of five 
years, during which no intelligence of his destiny 
has reached his family, furnishes ample ground 
for belief; whether either of the latter surmises 
be correct, I am ignorant. All that I know is, 
that he has never been seen or heard of in these 
quarters since the morning above alluded to; 
and that his wife, and four surviving children, 
are now wholly supported from the poor’s rates. 
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THE RUSSIAN BLACK EAGLE. 


BY THE REY. GEO. CROLY. 


The trumpet of the storm is blown, 
The thunder wakes upon his throne, 
Through the vapours damp 
The moon’s sad lamp 
Seems lighting tuneral shrouds ; 
Aud a giant, beak and plume, 
Are stooping through the gloom 
Of the thousand rolling clouds. 


That head is crown’d with many a ring! 
1 know that fearful eagle-wing! 
Fierce, broad, and black, 
It hung on the track, 
From Moscow’s towers of flame, 
O’er hill, and plain, and tide 
Chasing the homicide, 
Till France was but a name. 


Thou eagle-king, I know thee well, 
By the lighting beak and the deadly yell; 
It was no forest prey 
Thon wentest forth to slay; 
Whole armies were thy tood, 
Earth’s crown’d and mighty ment 
Tiey haunt no forest gen, 
But kingdoms slauglter-strew’d 


Yark spirit of the mystie north, 
When bursts thy pintons forth, 
Like a cloudy zone, 
What fated throne 
Must sink in its shade again! 
Coim’st thou to wreak 
Old vengeance for the Greek, 
Gising hima blood to drink like rain! 


Shall not thy angry pinion sweep 
O’er the pale Propontic deep, 
Wiere s.ts the Sultan-slare, 
His throne beside his grave ; 
Gathering his vassals wan, 
Aud with shrinking ear, 
Seems in each blast to hear 
“Death to the Ottoman ””’ 


Or trom thy tempest girdled-nest 
O., Caueasus’ eternal crest, 
Shall not thy burning eves 
Glance where trembling Judia les, 
Offering her Femin’d wn gohier dindem, 
Another to thy Mans -circled brow ! 
Or shalt theu too be low, 
Thy grandeur like the rest--dust—air—a dream ! 


MONASTERY OF THE HOWLING DERVISHES. 
It was with a slow but delighted step we 
climbed the sparkling heights of Scutari. It 
lies on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, and 
completes that glorious amphitheatre of Garden 
and Palace, which gives Constantinople the 
pre-ectainence over every other capital in the 
world. Above us were ranges of light wooden 
buildings, each girt with its primeval eypresses 
or pines: the natural hill jutting out in patches 
of rock or verdure at intervals, and, where 
the situation suggested, occasionally shaped 
into small squares, studded with fountains and 
cafies for the refreshment of the traveller, 
was scen between. This formed the mass or 
substratun of the picture, but it, was richly di- 
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versified by all the other gorgeous accompaii. 
ments of an Oriental capital. The carayap. 
serai, the kiosk, the mosque succeeded; soni. 
times seen with its swelling domes, casi like 
broad shield on the woods below, at others wit) 
the tall glistening shafts of its minarets, rising 
like a column of smoke from a morning land- 
scape. The whole was inframed by the ceme. 
teries, which, since the Turks have begun to 
credit the prophecy of their approaching expul. 
sion from Europe, have been suddenly preferre: 
by the more religious part of the community, ty 
those in the immediate neighborhood of Con. 
stantinople. The sleep here, it is supposed, is 
less likely to be disquieted by the Muscovyite 
vampires, and, as the soil is unquestionably 
Asiatic, cannot be included in the anathema. 
The situation is admirable, and were I an epi. 
cure in graves, I know of no ‘* lying’’ I should 
compare to the snug lying in the cemeteries of 
Scutari. As we ascended the town, the nature 
of the ground frequently compelled us to halt, 
We seized these pauses with avidity, and at 
every opening which the streets afiorded, turned 
round to gaze on the magnificent outspreading 
of the seene below us. We stood on the con- 
fines of Europe and Asia—we gazed on two 
great quarters of the world at once. Constan- 
tinople lay before us; her Golden Horn,* 
rich gem enchased by the sericircle of the three 
cities, or a lake in the midst of such a city as 
Babvlon, was calm, bright, and gorgeous. On 
the left stretched the deep red houses and dars 
gardens of the ancient Byzantium, fronted by 
the white fortress palace of the Sultan; on the 
right rose the stone buildings, and European 
palaces of Pera and Galata. A little higher we 
could count her hundred mosques, and the span- 
ing lines of the aqueduct of Valens, and 
the brown rusty turrets of her triple wails, 
and, beyond all, the bleak burnt deserts o 
Thrace, stretching off towards Adrianople, tl 
they were lost in the purple and duskiness 0 
the distance. The Bosphorus coursed below 
us, with the arrowy flectness of the blue Rhone, 
and was dappled over with the sails and ens gs 
of a thousand nations and colors, The picture 
is unrivalled on earth—and the moment covld 
not be more favorable for such a picture. At 
Asiatic mellowness hung upon every thing; te 
air Was smooth and slumberous and balmy—* 
was noontide—the inhabitants were in thei 
houses, and the lazy wheel of the sea-birds 
round the Light-house, or Phanari of “ the 
Lady,’’ below, was all that botokened the stir 
and change of existence. We hung in silence 
and admiration over the scene; and seated oW- 
selves for a few moments on the edge of a [olle 
tain beneath some bending plantains, where ¢ 
venerable Turk had just spread his carpet, and 
for an instant interrupted bis smoking, to ple 
trate himself at the call of the Imawa, 
prayer. 

{t is impossible to 


hear these cries from the 


* The port of Constantinople. 
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inumerable mosques which generally crowd an 
eastern city, invitmg the whole human race at 
the same hour to worship, without being pro- 
foundiy afiected. There is in the human voice, 
at all times, something inexpressibly more so- 
lemn and penetrating than any bells or instru- 
ments whatsoever; but, combined as they are 
in the mind of the Mahomedan with all the 
associations of his religion, it is not singular 
that their power should be altogether irresistible. 
| have seldom seen a Turk disobey their appeal, 
and the moment the melancholy cadences begin 
to dic upon your ear, you see the population, 
wherever they are placed, at once bow down 
before the Giver and preserver of all things with 
i simplicity and dignity which would shame a 
Christian. 's* At such a moment,’’? as a Turk 
once expressed himself to me, ‘** you might 
brandish a naked scymitar above their neck, 
they would not turn round to rebuke you—the 
Creator is greater than the creature—and God 
takes care of his servants.’’ 

As our Turk gradually arose from his position, 
and resumed his former employment, we began 
to think it quite necessary to hurry onward to 
the Howling Dervishes, who probably ere this 
bad commenced their ceremomial. Our Janizary 
preceded us, and following the slow and appa- 
rently reluctant directions of the Moslem, con- 
ducted us, by a variety of narrow straggling 
streets, [ should rather eall them lanes, where 
we were nearly snflocated by the dust, to a re- 
mote quarter of the town. In this quarter, and 
aiectedly secluded frem all communion with the 
hiser eloments of our nature, was situated the 
monasie establishment of the Howling Der- 
vishes, 

Nothing could be more emphatically opposed 
than the Church-and-state splendor, the fa- 
shionable prosperity of the Mosque of the Dan- 
cers, and the sanctified squalidity, and ostenta- 
tious poverty of their more ascetic rivals, The 
exterior of their building was like the robe of 
the Cynie; and though stained and tattered, as 
ragved as the gown of an ancient philosopher, 
and as worn as the cheek of a modern enthusi- 
ast, it showed abundantly through the rents, 
proofs of that spiritual pride, which is never 
more arrogantly attired than in the fragments 
anc filth of humility. The front was low and 
minous; a small dome, stripped by the biting of 
sun and wind, of the few enrichments it ever 
had, scarcely peeped over the lowly edifice. <A 
ew ragged trees hung their dismal branches 
‘round it, the last of a family which had perish- 
ed through neglect. The very shrybs had a 
‘orsumption tmge upon their leaves, and blos- 
‘ope: and decks and hemlock rivalled each 
other in their melancholy fertility up the scarred 
ane crumbling walls, We pushed on through a 
“te of nettles and knocked at the closed door. 
eg ‘oon opened: and a gloomy figure stood 
om bas in the garb of a Dervish. A smile 
oe moat over his pale and lean lips when he 
“Pde acquainted with our wishes; it was 
‘often that their Dervisherai had been so nu- 


merously honored; and, saluting our Janizary 
with the usual ‘‘ Salaam Aleikoum,’’ we were 
slowly conducted into the interior of the mosque 
The interior was sombre indeed. Instead of the 
saloon brilliancy of form and color, the court 
pretension, the chapel-of-ease luxuries which 
we had just come from witnessing, we found 
ourselves in a low and small room-—miserably fur- 
nished—scarcely boarded: a rickety gallery, tot- 
tering with years, ran around the walls; at the 
upper extremity was a rudely hewn niche, at 
the other a low and wretched divan, which time 
had nearly shredded of its silk covering. The 
walls were once white-washed; but damp and 
cobweb had done their worst for them: their 
inhabitants gloried in their apparent ruin, and 
looked with a scorn, which is not exclusively 
Mahometan, nor always without a sprinkling of 
sublatent envy, on the wordly and comfortable 
devotion of their opponents. I thought I saw a 
Mendicant glorying over the marble halls and 
gilded refectories and mule-drawn equipages of 
a Benedictine. But they had other grounds for 
triumph, to which they might appeal with a 
much more legitimate contidence. At equal 
distance round the walls were suspended tro- 
plies and instruments of their spiritual combats. 
Wedges of iron, enormous balis, chains, of 
which every link was tgiple-fanged, swords 
double-edged, saws of wreathed steel, spikes 
bristling with points—bolts and bars, and scos 
pion scourges, and lashes, armed for the hands 
and hatred of Dante’s deviis, glared and glower- 
ed before me. The chosen chamber of an In- 
quisition prison, or the best-furnished torture- 
room of the Tower under Henry the Eighth, 
could not be arrayed with a more perfect as- 
sortment of ** devilish enginery.’? The whole 
annual revenue of the convent, donations, lega- 
cies and all, seem to have been expended on 
this armoury; and those bodies must have indeed 
been rebellious, and obstinate, and- perverse 
traitors, a towte outrance, who could resist, for 
any time, such cogent and confounding argu- 
ments from the Spirit. It was not, however, 
for a considerable time that I discovered the use 
and import of this imagery. I first took them 
for the relics of the wisdom of their ancestors, 
preserved, I imagined, out of the same venera- 
ble love for the past with which we preserve 
tithes, corporations and chancellor’s wigs. A 
few moments removed my error, and proved 
that, unlike our relics, they were not kept for 
mere ornament. The rite had not yet begun; 
they had been waiting, like many other rivals 
in the Imperial city, for a congregation. The 
votaries dropped in by degrees; and in about a 
half an hour the entrance was tolerably crowd 
ed. A sort of lay-brother stepped forward to 
make the necessary preparations; and a little 
after, an unusual bustle indicated the opening 
of the ceremonial. 


My eyes were steadily fixed on the entry. I 
saw pass it, with a demure and penitential step, 
the young and old of the entire community. 
The more venerable fathers of the body opened 
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the procession; they were followed by the lately 
initiated, and the novices or neophytes, of all 
ages from thirty down to seven. A profound and 
stern silence reigned on all sides—there was no 
flute, no singing—I could not hear a whisper, 
the breathing of my next neighbor was percep- 
tible. The procession moved slowly towards the 
Divan, and there drew up in single line, fronting 
the niche, or Mehareb, at the opposite extremi- 
ty of the mosque. A pause ensued, and the 
prior, or Dervish Bashi, took his position imme- 
diately in face of his little flock, with the pre- 
tentious precision of an inspecting officer, in his 
rounds through the yeomanry of his district. I 
had now a full opportunity of measuring ‘* the 
outward man’’ of these saints; they had brought 
themselves to a perfection of monastic impertur- 
bability, to which the gravity of our European 
Mawworms is rank gaicty. The hand of Death, 
like the broad hand of Neptune in Homer, 
seemed to have frozen up thought and life in 
passing over them, and rooted them in marble 
to the spot. Their dress differed only in its su- 
pererogatary coarseness and studious neglect 
from that of their brethren on the opposite side 
of the Bosphorus; but their face and port were 
strongly contrasted. Fasting had stricken down 
their strength, and dwarfed and dwindled their 
stature; continual itement, bursting out in 
excess and violence Over their features, had 
left deep and dark traces of its ravages; their eye 
was stiff and sullen, and icy and glaring; their 
cheek was withered and ashy; their beards lank 
and thin, and separate; the fiery soul seemed to 
have burnt up the body before it, and shattered 
the feeble vessel in attempting to escape. 

The Liturgy of the Mahomedans is simple. 
They insist more on repetition than variety: in- 
portunity in petitioning in their minds, goes a 
great way. I was therefore prepared for no 
great display of words, though [ doubted not it 
would be well made up in voices. In this I was 
not disappointed; but I had hardly calculated on 
its accompaniments. The service commenced. 
The Dervish Bashi opened with the usual sum- 
mons to prayer; this was answered by the clerk, 
if so sanctioned a name is to be profaned on a 
Moslim. The profession of faith, ‘‘ There is 
no God but God, followed; which was repeated 
by the same personage, and taken up in succee- 
sion, with additional emotion, by the rest of the 
community. Thencame the ‘* Allah ouakbar!’’ 
“ Alla hou!’’ &c. &c.; ** God is great,’’ &c. ** God 
is high,’’ &c. prolonged, in various tones and mo- 
dulations, by the same performers. This was first 
done inthe simp!est manner, with little or no indi- 
cation of interest or attention. The words seemed 
to glide over their minds like the mere matter-of- 
course service of many of our Christian church- 
es. They had now taken their seats on the di- 
van, with their clerk at their head, but with the 
Dervish Bashi still standing. The same excla- 
mations were repeated, but with somewhat more 
rapidity. A wild swinging of the head, at first 
solemn and sober, but gradually imcreasing in 
vehemence as they proceeded, marked the time 
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to these pious ejaculations. The hovering of | 


the Spirit was gradually more distinguishable: 
a sickly smile faded across their features,—th, 
eyes shut as if with the first gust of divine glad 
ness, a small speck of fire flushed through the 
darkening ashiness of their cheeks, their breath. 
ing came in gushes,—their bodies struggled 
with the new guest,—they saw the gates of 
heaven shutting and opening,—the veil was 
fluttering before the sanctuary—earth and may 
had waned away from their sight. They were 
lost in spirit and eternity. It was not to all, 
however, or in the same proportion, that thegg 
vouchsafings had been measured. There wer 
some among the older who seemed to have been 
rather blase with indulgence, and looked upon 
the coming inspiration as an old acquaintance, 
with which they were on terms of the mos 
careless familiarity. The children again had 
their eyes intently fixed, as in other countries, 
on their masters, and appear to have fallen 
into the heresy of imagining that the mysterious 
operations of grace were to be learnt or taught 
The Dervish Bashi, however, was no longer 
himself under mortal control. He drifted away 
before these ** airs from heaven’’ without sail or 
rudder. His eyes burnt like living livid coals; his 
thin lips quivered with a ghostly exultation; foam 
fell from his lips on his beard, and in the full 
ness of the frenzy he dashed his turban abroad 
from his head, and his white locks fell in fear 
ful flakes upon his aged and naked shoulder. 
The Allahs! were redoubled with a rage of e» 
thusiasm which baffles all description. A demo 
niac force swelled his features and whirled hin 
round in tempestuous eddies along the entim 
chamber; and when at last strength and hie 
seemed failing before the o’er-informing posse> 
sion of the Spirit, the head with all its hair 
moved up and down mechanically upon Ws 
breast, and short sobbing, convulsive ejacula- 
tions throbbed and died in maimed efforts upon 
his tongue. In this state of trance he fell, andl 
lay overpowered by the mastery of the descend 
ing god, in the arms of one of his. attendants; 
but in the interval the Dervishes were not idle. 
A general how! gave the signal of their response, 
and leaping up as by a single impulse, they im> 
tated the contagious example of their masict. 
The turbans were rent asunder sometimes by 
themselves, sometimes by others; they wem 
trimpled on, they were scattered in their ter 
rific dance; old and young joined; the forehead 
was bared; the eyes were glaring; the lank black 
hair was dishevelled; the horrible hymn was > 
echoed from every lip, and in a ring round thes 
teacher they rushed headlong, until one after 
the other they dropped, as men slain suddenly, 
still howling, and faithful to their vocation unto 
the last. But the dreadful rite had not yel 
reached its dark perfection. I had not percel¥ 
ed that in this interval of slumber one or two 

the acolytes had glided suddenly out of the 
mosque. They returned, bearing in their han 

one of those wedges or bars of iron wh 
I had noticed on my entry. It was red-lot- 
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' themselves, The wounds were as bona fide 
busterities as any I believe inflicted by self-pen- 
aace on the young novice in the ways of sancti- 
, ty for the first year or two of his probation; the 
Mant saints, “hauwd passibus @equis,” clung 
: ehind them, and now and then ventured a very 
4 Wualiiied vlow themselves; but the fathers of the 
y oheern, as in countries more enlightened, econo- 
. lized their raptures, and, like Lady Grace in 
Hie comedy, prayed, howled, and mortified 
4 iemselves, afier the first eifort had been got 
With as much ‘‘sobriety’’ as could have 
a expected from their superior gravity and 
Lgence, 

a There is an end, however, even to divine 
, fastres, and a saint cannot be a saint, much 
to st Howler, for more than a certain number 
of ‘given hours in the four-and-twenty. The 
‘vor of the young began visibly to sufler a col- 
of 4pse, the old, **had already crept into their 
r ew,’ and though they made occasional efforts 
dy *tecollect their piety, the results were unsatis- 
cb actory ; and like their congregation, they prais- 
3. ‘30d that the visitation was over, and showed | 


A laugh of joy broke from the sleepers— 
they arose anew, like giants, fierce and defying 
fo run their race. A savage scorn gloried about 
them. To the cries of Allah! they riotously press- 
od forward to the mighty trial. But the Dervish 
Bashi still asserted the privilege of leading them. 
With one hand he waved them back, with the 
other he grasped the bar. This was the tri- 
umph of pure spirit; tae elect trod on the ser- 
pent and the basilisk; he walked like a conque- 
ror over the pains and penalties, and passions, 
and feelings of human life. The wedge was 
brandished, still burning over his head. Old 
and young followed; every hand,was stretched 
forth: their lean and parched-up arms are still 
before me; naked and unearthly, and yellow, 
they stretched them forth, and tore down from 
the surrounding the first weapon which was of- 
fred to their grasp. Some had seized the 
syord, and Others the spear, and others the 
Turkish knife—to their own howls, and to the 
howls of their companions, they soon covered 
then with human blood. The sacrifices of Baal 
seemed renewed; the wooden floor was sprinkled 
with the offering; the children gazed and shud- 
dered, but were soon driven by the men into the 
whirlpool. I cannot describe the variety of tor- 
ture to which, with a bitter disdain, they now 
successively submitted; but the trials were fre- 
quent and many, and the appetite, instead 
of diminishing, seemed to grow and sharpen in 
proportion to the food on which-it fed. Their 
strength was net yet upon the ebb. It wasa 
strange and dreadful thing to see, in faces which 
had scarcely passed the verge of boyhood, the 
tuticipated emaciation of age and care. Fa- 
haticism had not yet become a trade to the young 
mitiated, and they had not caught from repeti- 
tion and experience the nice art of communica- 
mg what they did not feel, and blowing out into 
frenzy and passion the imagination of others, 
While they kept discreetly clear of the afilatus 
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some inclination to retire. A concluding howl 
announced the consummation.—l raised both 
hands to my face in apprehension of new hor- 
rors, but I soon found that it was not meant for 
more than those three cheers which usually con- 
clude our public meetings, or a finale from the 
organ, when the last long psalm is quite sung. 
The pageant, or phantasm, gradually disappear- 
ed; the Moslim raised their eyes and hands in 
exultation, that such wonders were still conceded 
to this remnant in Islam; and Giaours, like my- 
self, inflexible to the touches of grace which 
were in such powerful operation about us, began, 
in the darkness of our hearts, to take up our 
hats and withdraw. I was never in a better 
mood for philosophy, and I came out,of the 
mosque laboring with a large stock of moral 
comment, of which I intended my companions as 
well as myself should profit. Like so many 
other good intentions, it was defeated by an un- 
toward event. I saw one of these self-same 
chosen vessels, who I had imagined had slashed 
and carved himself into tranquillity for the rest 
of the week, laughing and lounging at the door 
like a common-place sinner. I could have 
trampled on the caitiff. If he could no longer 
howl, he should have hidden himself and re- 
mained silent for the sake of the cause. It is 
not to be borne with afterg@@good performance, 
to have the tinsel and pasteboard of the perform- 
ers thrown in your face, 

The town of Scutari, the Golden Horn, the 
glorious circuit of the Imperial City, the sea, 
the sky, all nature seemed to have gained in 
tenfold beauty, by the scenes which we had 
just been witnessing. The glow of the evening 
was gradually growing upon every thing—it was 
time to return. We embarked at the Scala; 
and through a fleet of boats, thronging the 
rushing waters, like the cranes on their way 
to their Island homes; and through all sights 
and sounds most elevating and expanding to the 
spirit, and most unlike the sights and sounds 
of the Howlers,—we spread our little sail, and 
after owr morning’s devotion, arrived at our 
rural palage at Terapia. 


SONNET ON SYMPATHY. 
Q let those pure deliglits be ever mine, 
That bid the tear of sympathy to flow, 


That fill the bosom with affectign’s glow, 
And wake at sweet compassion’s plaintive shrine! 


To thee, blest sympathy! we owe, whate’er 

Has power to soothe the deeply tortured breast, 
To lull the wounded feelings into rest, 

And drive afar corrosive, with’ring care. 


To thee, in stern adversity’s dark hour, 

When not one hope to cheer us here is left, 
When of each friend and relative bereft, 

And threat’ning storms and tempests round us lour, 
To thee we fly—our miseries thou wilt share, 


Aad “dissipate the horrors of despair.’ R, 
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THE SHIPWRECKED WANDERER. 


The following story is strictly true; and it is 
published in hopes some light may be thrown 
upon the fate of the boy frequently alluded to 
im the course of it. The writer can imagine 
no injury the facts can do any one, and has hope 
they may do some good to the interesting indi- 
vidual concerned. 

In the autumn of 1827, a gentleman in Nor- 
ridgewock, Maine, was drawn to the Court- 
House in that place, by the report that an Irish 
woman had been taken up as a vagabond, and 
was about to be committed to jail. When he 
entered, the supposed culprit was bathing her 
forehead in some cold water, which had been 
brought her, and frequently clasped her temples 
as if she were m pain. Though her dress was 
course, and very much soiled, and her appear- 
ance wretched and way-worn, it was plain 
enough, at a single glance, that she was no va- 

abond. ‘The answers she gave to the questions 
directed to her were wandering and incoherent; 
bat though her intellect was evidently in ruins, 
the broken fragments betrayed that it had been 
rich and highly cultivated. Her face had no 
great pretensions to beauty, and its expression 
indicated imminent mental suffering; but her 
figure was graceful, and her motions had the 
staid yet easy majesty, characteristic of a well- 
educated English woman. There was an air of 
modesty and dignity about her, that, even in her 
forlorn condition,’ would have protected her 
from the insults of the most thoughtless; and as it 
was evident that the poor wanderer labored, at 
least, under occasional delirium, the gentleman, 
after consulting his wife on the subject, offered 
her the shelter of his own house. Her ladylike 
deportment, her refined conversation, and ex- 
treme wretchedness, completely gained the 
heart of her hostess; and here she lingered se- 
ven weeks, while her new friends were trying in 
what way they could render her the greatest as- 
sistance. Her mind was often wandering, some- 
times absolutely frantic; but during Aer intervals 
of reason she is described as an uncommonly 
fascinating and elegant being. Her waik was 
remarkably elastic and graceful, she managed a 
horse finely, and sang French songs With much 
taste and feeling. The account she gave of 
herself, in her collected moments, is singularly 
romantic, yet it has an air of truth about it. 

She said she was the daughter of the wealthy 
Dr. Bowring, of London, and had two brothers; 
one named William Augustus Bowring, who re- 


“ides in London, and the other, whose christian 


name I have forgotten, residing in Bolton, not 
far from London. She married Mr. Bradlee, a 
lawyer, without property, but, as she says, very 
acceptable to her family on account of his worth 
and abilities. This Mr. Bradlee was a liberal in 
politics and religion; and having been rather too 
active to be well pleasing to the British govern- 
ment, he grew disgusted with the state of things 
there, and resolved upon making a purchase in 
some part of America, where it would be agree- 
able to establish himself anda family, consisting 
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of a wife, a son, and two little daughters, F 

this purpose he visited the United States at the 
time Lafayette was making his famous tour 
through the country. Following the dictates of 
doating parental love, he brought his son with 
him; his wife and daughters remained at his 16 
sidence in Bolton, awaiting the result of his tra. 
vels. Several anecdotes she told proved th 
genuineness of this part of her story: among the 
rest, she said her husband wrote, at the close of 
one of his letters to her, ‘* Lafayette has lost 
his trunk and cane, and the Americans wil] rake 
the Mississippi to find them,’’ Her husband's 
letters indicated that he was pleased with this 
country, and intended to reside here. In one of 
them he mentioned that he regretted haying his 
son George with him, as the variety of new ob 
jects he saw, and the attention he received 

were likely to prove injurious to his character 
and manners; and on that account he had placed 
him under the care of James Townsend, of Ney 
Haven. In subsequent letters he spoke very 
highly of Mr. Townsend, and seemed to hayg 
great contidence in him, 


Mr. Bradlee took a fever and died. I amnot 
sure that his widow told where he died; | be 
lieve it wasin New Haven. The news soon 
reached London; and William Augustus Bowring 
went immediately to Bolton to inform his be 
reaved sister, From her own account it is pr 
bable the tidings rendered her delirious; for she 
says she does not remember much that happer 
ed to her, till she found herself in a travelling 
carriage with her brother on her way from Edir 
burgh, and was told that the physicians had o- 


dered her to travel for her health. When her I 
mind became comparatively calm, her favorite ™ 
object was to bring her daughters to this cou» her 
try, and educate the whole family here, as she pay 
supposed her deceased husband had intended - 
and wished. Previous to carrying this desig whic 
into effect, she visited a relation in Ireland, = 
Lord Agar; and agreeably to his advice sailed o 


from Belfast, Ireland, in a vessel, which I think 
was called the Rob Roy. An old and faithful 
nursery maid, who had long lived in the family, 
accompanied her to take care,of the little girls. 
She died on the passage, and was thrown into 
the sea. Mrs. Bradlee and the children sullered 
very much from sea sickness; but no alarming 
accident happened to them till they were neat 
the coast of Canada, when in a very thick 10 
the vessel struck on a sand bar; and the cap!ail 
announced that she must inevitably sink. Thea 
came all the horrible details of a shipwreck— 
‘The shrieks and groans, and rushing overboard 
of those who were delirious in their agony. M™ 
Bradlee, with a mother’s instinct, found bet 
way to the cabin of her little ones, and taking 
one on each shoulder, attempted to get into the 
boat, in which some of the passengers were UF 
ing to save themselves. The side of the ves 
was wet and slippery, and her brain was <i. 
By some false step she lost her balance, ” 
the children slipped from her embrace. (ne 
fell into the water between the vessel and tt 
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«ith a convulsive grasp. Oh God! in the confu- 
sion of the moment the gown had merely been 
thrown over the child—and when the frantic 
mother would have clasped the little one to her 
heart, she found it but an empty robe! There 
‘sno eloquence in language to heighten the pa- 
thos of that heart-rending scene of desolation 
and despair. 

Boats and dumb-bells were sent out from Que- 
becto pick up such passengers as might have 
escaped the wreck, and Mrs. Bradlee’s next re- 
collection is of standing on the sea coast alone 
in her misery. Several came up and spoke kindly 
to her. One woman, in particular, addressing 
her in French, begged her to go home with her. 
Mrs. Bradlee answered in French, and after 
some persuasion, consented to go home with 
her, exclaiming, ‘* but let me be alone! let me 
be alone.”’ 


It is here necessary to remark, that there were 
a great number of poor Irish on board the Rob 
Roy, who were, as usual, coming to this coun- 
try foremployment. Mr. Bradlee, being a li- 
beral, was of course a friend to these oppressed 
people—and his widow, cherishing his slightest 
opinions with the fond reverence so natural to 
bereaved women, had ordered a large supply of 
provisions and of little comforts, for those who 
should happen to be sick during the voyage.— 
These things she often carried to their cabin her- 
self, and frequently expressed to the captain her 
anxiety that they should have every thing that 
Was necessary and convenient. 

The gratitude of these poor creatures was al- 
most unbounded—they absolutely worshipped 
her and her children! Those of them who were 
saved, were perpetually around the door of her 
Canadian host, inquiring whether she was well, 
Whether she had her reason, and whether there 
Was nothing a poor Irishinan could do to serve 
her. Her reply to these inquiries constantly was, 
she thanked them, but there was nothing now 
tobe done for her. At last an Irishman asked 
it there was nothing he could do for her in New 
England, where he was going by the new route 
through the woods. Her imagination was in- 
stantly kindled—** New Haven is in New Eng- 
land,” thought she, **and I shall see my son.’”’ 
Her host and hostess said every thing it was pos- 
sible to say, to persuade ber to desist from her 
purpose; but she had all the obstinacy and en- 
“gy Of insanity, and no earthly power could de- 
ox her. Her host told her he would sce her 
nu board a vessel under the care of those who 
would not lose sight of her till she reached New 
“Wen, if she would give up the design of going 
oo ~ woods; but the allusion to a vessel 
, i" turn pale, and she would hold her 
Finding all intreaties use- 
‘Canadian host furnished her with 
ieee and strong shoes, suitable for 
ie wilderness, Mrs. Bradlee’s ac- 
en nee journey through the woods, with 
—sitlhery men, women, and children, is very 

“Ne.—Nothing but their respect could 


boat; but she kept hold of the other’s little robe | 
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equal their Rindness and attention. When their 
companion wag'weary, or when a siream was to 
be crossedythey would make a palanquin of 
boughs and carry her; and when the insects 
were troublesome they would keep green boughs 
waving around her. In this manner she came 
through the woods, treated with as much ten- 
derness and respect as if she had beena beloved 
queen. But grateful as she felt for these serv> 
ces, her sense of propriety taught her that tra- 
velling Irishmen were improper companions to 
be seen with her; and as soon as they came to 
settlements, she told them it would be better for 
them to separate; at the same time assuring 
them she would remember their kindness until 
her dying day. 

How long she had been wandering about 
when she first attracted the attention in No- 
ridgewock, is uncertain. From her complaint of 
suffering from the heat, as she passed through 
the woods, it must have been several months. 
She had sometimes been seen above Noridge- 
wock, sometimes below it. She said all she re- 
collected was that she frequently walked up and 
found herself bathing her head by the side of 
some stream. Probably, the bewildered crea 
ture had wandered back and forth, without 
knowing where she was going, and when the 
water cooled the raging fire in her brain, she 
thought she had just awaked.—Many who saw 
her, and heard her talk, were convinced she was 
no impostor. The deadly paleness and sudden 
frenzy, which all allusions to the water occa- 
sioned; the burst of tears when the young chal- 
dren of the family attempted tc caress her; the 
piercing shriek she uttered when one of the chil- 
dren appeared in a little blue gown, which she 
said was very much like the one she had clasp- 
ed to her heart, when she clasped her infant— 
all proved that the distressing tale was true. 
Casual remarks and accidental associations, 
which no impostor can counterfeit, were m 
good keeping with her story. She described 
La Grange, which she said she had twice 
visited; a circumstance very likely to be true, 
considering her husband’s politics; she showed 
she was no American, by asking whether the 
‘* penny post’? had got in; she never boasted 
of her former wealth, but her habits and tastes 
were all those of one used to th@ elegancies and 
luxuries of refined life. 

Once, when she saw a beautiful grey horse 

ass by, she observed, ‘‘ that is a fine animal, 
he looks like the Arabian Greys they take so 
much pride in, in England.’? When asked if her 
family owned any of that breed, she replied, 
‘*we had six of the most beautiful creatures I 
ever looked upon; and they were traired so well, 
that, at a whistle from the coachman, they would 
all take their places, ready for the harness,’’— 
While combing her hair one day, she said to the 
hostess, ‘*my side combs are sadly broken. 
Did you ever see gold side combs.’’ On being 
answered in the negative, she added, ‘* we have 
elegant ones in England, Sir John gave me two 
beauties,’? ‘* Who is Sir John?’’ inquired her 
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hostess. ‘*Oh, I forgot you womld-not know 
whom I meant. He is Sir JohmJohnstone, of 
Montreal, son of Sir John Johnstomé, who gave 
his name toa town in New York. A church 
and mansion-house he built, are still in tolerable 
repair. My husband went to see them when he 
was in America, on account of the friendship 
between the Johnstone family and ours. Young 
Sir John has a son in the 99th regiment of his 
Majesty’s troops.—My brother sent letters to 
Sir John Johnstone by me.’’ ** It is a great pity 
you did not send to him, when you were in Que- 
bec,’’ said her hostess. ‘‘ It is a great pity, in- 
deed,’’ she observed, ** but I did not remember 
any thing about him then; the gold combs 
brought him to my mind,’’ She said Mr. Bu- 
chanan, the British Consul at New York, was 
her cousin on his mother’s side; her name hav- 
ing been Bowring.—She objected to writing to 
him, until she could reach New Haven, where 
her husband had left all the funds he had with 
him in this country; when urged to do it, how- 
ever, she did not shrink from it—but wrote a 
plain statement of her distressing shipwreck.— 
Her letter was enclosed in one from her host, 
begging to be informed whether such people as 
she talked of, lived in the places she mentioned, 
and asking a multitude of minute questions like- 
ly to throw light on the affair. Another letter 
was written to the Postmaster in New Haven, 
Connecticut, in hopes of obtaining information 
concerning James Townsend. 

Both these letters remained for a long time 
unanswered. In the meantime, her friends were 
laughed at by some, for taking such interest in a 
common vagabond; but those who most observ- 
ed her manners, and heard her talk in the hours 
of rationality, believed her story to be true. She 
spoke of the former President Wheelock, as hav- 
ing been one of her father’s correspondents; and 
related several domestic details she had read in 
his letters. When told that the wife of President 
Allen, of Brunswick, was the daughter of Pres’t. 
Wheelock, she expressed a wish to see her, in 
hopes she had some of her father’s letters. Her 
hoste:s accompanied her to Brunswick for this 
purpose.—Mrs. Allen had none of the letters, 
but she recollected Bowring of London, as one 
of her father’s friends; and when asked con- 
cerning the donféstic details of the family, which 
Mr. Bradlee had related, she said they were 
strictly true. President Allen also knew of a Sir 
John Johnstone, of Montreal, descended from 
eld Sir John Johnstone. 


During the time all this was happening, the 
wretched mother was with great difficulty re- 
strained from her wanderings: New Haven and 
ner boy were the only ideas that kept constant 
possession of her shattered mind; and at times 
she was like a chained wild creature straining to 
be off. Once she made her escape, but was over- 
taken afew hours after, and persuaded to re- 
turn. During this short absence, her hostess ob- 
served a small bunch under the carpet near her 
bed-side;.and on removing it, found it to be the 
little blue robe she had grasped at the time of 
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the shipwreck. It was very dirty, and retained 
offensive marks of the child’s sea-sickness, Whey 
the wanderer was brought back, her’ joy wag 
great at finding the robe she thought she had 
lost. She was very averse to having it washed, 
and the proposal seemed to distress her exceed. 
ingly; after a few days she observed, “ It is just 
as the little creature last wore it—if it must be 
washed for decency’s sake, I wish it might be 
done without my knowledge.”’ 

Answers to the letters did not arrive; and the 
will of the maniac was no longer to be control. 
led. Comfortably dressed, and furnished with 
money, and letters to the British Vice Consul in 
Portland, she re-commenced her journey. A 
very rational letter from her to her hostess, an. 
nounced the kind reception she met from Mr, 
Sherwood, the British Vice Consul at Portland; 
and a polite letter from that gentleman express. 
ed gratitude for her kindness to a distressed 
countrywoman,—a conviction of the truth of 
her story, and a perfect recollection of the cir 
cumstances of the shipwreck, to which she allu- 
ded. Another letter from Mrs. Bradlee, dated 
Boston, spoke of the kindness of several English 
people im that place, and her intention to go to 
New Haven immediately. This is the last that 
has béen heard of her. After her departure, a 
letter from the postmaster in New Haven wasg 
received, in which the writer apologized for hig 
silence, by stating he had been a long timeal 
sent. The amonnt of his letter was, that bey 
knew of no gentleman by the name of James 
Townsend in that place. About the same time a 
letter was received from James Buchanan, £54. 
of New York. It was very cold and laconic; am 
swered no questions; disclaimed relationship 
with a person by the name of Mrs, Bradlee; said 
the woman was delirious, and should be put mto 
an hospital. 3 

No one knows what has become of this inte- 
resting wanderer. Perhaps, when she arrived at 
New Haven, and found her pursuit hopeless, the 
little light in her mind was extinguished forever: 
If her story be an imposition, it certainly does 
not seem like it. There are five or six New Ha- 
vens in the United States. If James Townsend 
resides in any one of them, we trust he will lose 
no time in making these circumstances known to 
Win. Augustus Bowring, London, provided there 
is such a person to be found. 

Nor. Any communications addressed to the 
British Vice Consul of Portland, relative to the 
above wanderer or the boy alluded to, will b¢ 
thankfully received. 


MAXIMS. 


They who are easily flattered are always ¢* 
sily cheated. | 

The petty vexations of life are like beggar: 
if you treat them kindly, they “ call oe 
but if you kick them from your door, they Ww» 
be very likely to ent your acquaintance. 

Silence is the best remedy for anger. If you 
say nothing, you will have nothing to unsay. 
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RUTTERMILK-FALLS CREEK, 
Ixy LUZERNE COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA, 

I: a tributary stream of the Susquehanna river. 
{ts springs are between the branches of the La- 
wahanock, (pronounced by the settlers Lacka- 
wany,) and the Tunkanock. Uniting its difler- 
ent branches near the river, it falls into the Sus- 
guchanna, on the east side, about twenty miles 
above the town of Wilkesbarre. The land on it 
is principally timbered with oak; the soil is, in 
seneral, of an inferior quality. This stream 
abounds with fine situations for mills, and other 
water works, having, in its course, several con- 
siderable falls, from a supposed resemblance in 
colour to the foam of which it derives its homely 
name. The sketch, given with this, is of the 
lower fall, near the river. 

It is to be observed, that in this country, we 
apply the name of creek in a manner different 
from its signification in England. There, it 
means an arm of the sea, or inlet; with us, it 
Jenotes such a stream as in our mother country 
would be called a rivulet or river. But she can 
ind among her streams no parallel to the majes- 
ty of uur rivers, to whose 

**dread expanse, 

“(Continuous depth, and wondrous length of course, 

“ Hey floods are rills.” 


CEVERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Of the Protestant Episcopal Church, im the 
United States of America. 

This Institution is located at Greenwich, near 
the city of New York, on a tract of land given 
ot tue purpose, by Clement C. Moore, Esq. of 
Mat city. 

Tae Protestant Episcopal Church in this coun- 
trhudbeen, for many years, without any Semi- 
airy for the theological education of their cler- 
wv. in taue year 1814, an attempt was made to 
procure the establishment of such an institution, 
*y the General Convention, which proved abor- 
uve. In the General Convention of 1817, the 
tempt was successfully renewed, that body 
then resolved it ‘* to be expedient to 
tstavlish, for the better education of the candi- 
ates for holy orders, a General Theological 
semimary, Which might have the united support 
tae whole church in these United States, and 
under the superintendence and control of the 
veneral Convention.’? The Seminary was lo- 
‘ated in the city of New York, and a committee 
to devise a plan; and, when sufficient 
‘Wics should be obtained, to carry it into operation. 
sole arrangements were made by this commit- 
‘e, Some means obtained, and an outline of a 
ih of Operations adopted. In 1820, the com- 
nultee reported toethe General Convention, that 


‘heit arrangements were partial and ineflectual, 


ind that some new excitement appeared to be 
‘ecessary, effectually to awaken attention 
f the members and friends of the Episcopal 
Vourch to an object essentially connected with 
4s honor and prosperity. The funds, at this pe- 
i0J, amounted to less than four thousand dol- 
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lars, though a much larger amount had been 
conditionally subscribed. Two professors had 
been appdinted by the committee, who conduct 
ed the instructions of the institution, according 
to the canons, and the course of study prescribed 
by the house of Bishops. This Convention de- 
termined that the Seminary should be removed 
to New Haven, in Connecticut, and a Board of 
Trustees were appointed, with full power to 
carry it into successful operation. The Semi- 
nary accordingly was opened at that place, on 
the 13th of September, 1820, when the Rev. Dr. 
Turner, then Professor of Historic Theology, 
delivered an inaugural discourse. Ten students 
presented themselves at the opening of the in- 
stitution, and four others joined it in the course 
of the first session. During the second session, 
seven new students were admitted, and the Se- 
minary appeared to be entering on a course of 
prosperity. 

It was at this time that the late Jacob Sher- 
red, of New York, deceased, and left a large 
amount of property to a Seminary of the Epis- 
copal Church, to be located in the state of New 
York. As Mr. Sherred’s will was made during 
the existence of the General Seminary in New 
York, it was supposed that this legacy was in- 
tended for that institution; but masmuch as it 
was now removed to another state, the money 
could not be claimed for it; and a Seminary for the 
state of New York, under the control of its Con- 
vention, was contemplated. A General Conven- 
tion was therefore specially called, in October, 
1821, to determine what was proper to be done in 
this crisis. This Convention decided, with great 
unanimity, that the Seminary should again be 
located in the city of New York, and a new 
Board of ‘Yrustees was constituted for its ma- 
nagement. | 

The corner stone of the Seminary house was 
laid by the Rt. Rev. Bishop White, assisted by 
Bishops Kemp, Croes, and Brownell, onthe 28th 
of July, 1825. 

The Faculty at present consists of the Rey. 
Samuel H. Turner, D. D. Professor of Biblical 
Learning, and the Interpretation of Scripture; 
the Rev. Bird Wilson, D. D. Professor of Sys- 
tematic Divinity; the Rt. Rev. J. H. Hobart, D. 
D. Professor of Pastoral Theology and Pulpit 
Eloquence; the Rey. B. T. Onderdonk, D. D. 
Professor of the Nature, Ministry, and Polity of 
the Church; and Clement C. Moore, Professor of 
Oriental and Greek Literature. 

The full course of study occupies three years. 
each year comprising two sessions; the first ses- 
sion commencing on the first Monday in Octo- 
ber, and terminating the day immediately pre- 
ceding the Sunday before Easter, and the second 
commencing on the Wednesday in Easter week, 
and terminating the last Saturday in June ; 
from which time there is a vacation until the 
first Monday in October. The exercises of the 
Seminary are also suspended from the 24th of 
December to Epiphany, and on the usual holy- 


-days. The following is the course of study m 


the Seminary: 
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Third Class.—This Class attends the in-| 
structions of the Professors of Oriémtal and 
Greek Literature; of Biblical Learning, and the 
Interpretation of Scripture; and of the Evidences 
of Revealed Religion, and of Moral Science in 
its relations to Theology. 

Second Class.—During the first session, this 
Class attends the Professors of Oriental and 
Greek Literature; of Biblical Learning, &c.; of 
Systematic Divinity; and of the Evidences of 
Christianity. During the second session, they 
shall devote at least one half of their time, not 
occupied as above stated with the Professor of 
Pastoral Theology, to the Professors of Sys- 
tematic Divinity; and of Ecclesiastical History, 
and the Nature, Ministry, and Polity of the 
Christian Church; and the remaimder to the Pro- 
fessors of Oriental and Greek Literature; and of 
Biblical Learning, &c. 

First Class.—This Class principally attends 
the Professors of Systematic Divinity, and of 
Ecclesiastical History, &c.; and shall also attend 
the Professors of Oriental and Greek Litera- 
ture; and of Biblical Learning, &c.; according 
to such arrangements as may be made by the 
Faculty. 

The quantity of land belonging to the Semi- 
nary is sixty-live city building lots, the whole be- 
ing the gift of Clement C. Moore, Esq. 

The whole amount of funds belonging to the 
Seminary, in addition to the building and land 
on which it is erecied, is about eighty thousand 
dollars. 

The number of scholarships is, at present, but 
four, one of which, bearing the name of Bishop 
Hobart, was founded by an individual. 

At the commencement of the Seminary in 
July last, six students received testimonials of 
their having attended the full course. No testi- 
monial is given to those students who do not 
complete the course. 

The next session of the Seminary commences 
on the first Monday of October. 


THE STORY OF 
THE LADY OLIVIA DE CASTRO. 


It is strange, and often lamentable, to consi- 
der the miluence which public events have upon 
private fortunes. I donot now speak of the wi- 
dows made by war, or of the other many and 
dreadful sutierings which that awful scourge in- 
flicts upon humanity. The stream of the public des- 
tinies carries upon its bosom many a private shal- 
lop; sometimes aided by its current, and adorn- 
ed by its course of beauty, but far more often, 
after a long succession of perils, wrecked and ut- 
terly destroyed. 

Who, but a soothsayer, would have seen any 
connexion between the fortunes of Herbert Mey- 
nell, the son of an English knight and damo, 
born and bred in England—and those of Donna 
Olivia de Castro, the daughter of a Spanish gran- 
dee, whose only migrations had been between 
her father’s Old Castle and his palace at Madrid? 
And yet these two persons fixed the fate of coach 


other’s lives. And what brought them to. 
gether? The course of public events. 

Sir Herbert Meynell’s father had been one of 
those gentlemen, of knightly families,who bought 
the hereditary knighthood, which James [. const. 
stuted for pecuniary purposes, under the title of 
baronet. He was a favourite of the King, and his 
son was bred up very much about the person of 
Prince Charles. Sir Herbert was thus, at the 
period of his father’s death, which happened 
about the year 1620, when he was about two. 
and-twenty years old, far from being the coarse, 
uninstructed, unmannerly bumpkin, which the 
mere country gentlemen of England almost un. 
versally were at that day. He had been bred 
about the court, and among the best even there, 
He had great natural advantages, and he culti. 
vated them, whether of body or of mind, to the 
utmost. Accordiuigly, at the time that he sue. 
ceeded to the very large property of his father, 
—another advantage, of the extent of which he 
was fully conscious—he was one of the most ac. 
complished gallants of the court in which he 
xed his residence. Coming from the midland, 
he had family connections with the Lord of the 
ascendant, Buckingham; and, although not by 
othce one of his retainers, he was constantly 
about his person, and was considered as one of 
his most favored followers. | 

Accordingly, when that most extraordinary ex- 
pedition, the Prince’s journey to Spain, was re- 
solved on, Sir Herbert was sing!ed out as one 
of the galaxy of noble and gallant persons who 
were to go direct to Spain, and forin the retinue 
of the Prince duriig his residence at Madnd, 
Buckingham had originally wished that he should 
accompany them; but, as their escort was lite- 
rally limited to three—Sir Francis Cottington, 
Sir Richard Graham, and Endymion Porter—tis 
vas found to be impossible. He went out, how- 
ever, with Lord Denbigh, Lord Kensington, 
Lord Cecil, Lord Howard, and the other young 
nobles who formed the court of the Prince at Ma- 
drid. 

Never, perhaps, was there more youth, beauty, 
wit, wealth and rank, congregated together than 
in this cortege. The Duke of Buckingham, whose 
eminence itself had originally arisen from his ed- 
vantages of person, was, at this time, in the very 
zenith of manhood, and an unparalleled course 
of continued success had added all the ves vile 
—the animation, buoyancy, and_ brihiancy— 
which are the usual attendants on good fortune. 
The young nobleman who had followed on 
prince to Madrid, were the very elite of the 
court. They had been singled out with rele 
rence to their showy and imposing qualities; and, 
though the Prince himself alreauy indicated that 
cold and reserved temper, which afterwards prov" 
ed of so much detriment during the course of his 
ill-fated life, yet it could scarcely have been 
possible for Francis I. or Henri Quartre to ave 
gathered around him a retinue more distinguish 
ed for grace, vivacity and l’air de Cour. ' 

But, even among these, Sir Herbert Meyne 


stood prominent. He was, at this time, scarcely 
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Tall, graceful, and athletic in 
form—with the eye of a falcon, yet a smile soft, 
sweet, and penetrating as that of a woman; bred, 
too, under the eye of Buckingham, with this mo- 
del of courtly grace and gallantry constantly in 
view, no wonder that he had imbibed much of 
that exquisite manner, which even his enemies 
admit Buckingham to have possessed, and still 
less wonder that he should also have contracted 
some of those vices which eyen his best friends 
have never denied. Such was Sir Herbert Mey- 
nell, at the time that he arrived at the Court of 
Spain, in person and outward manner; what he 
was in heart, the following narrative will proba- 
bly show:— 

Ji was in the month of May, 1623, that a bull- 
fuht was held at Madrid, for the purpose of dis- 
playing this national exhibition to the Prince oi 
Wales. Splendidly as these shows were always 
got up, especially when honored by the royal 
presence, the magnificence was redoubled on the 
present Occasion, as may very naturally be sup- 
posed, And, indeed, if the object were to dis- 
play to the English prince an exhibition of Span- 
ish character, no means so well calculated for 
the purpose could have been chosen. It went, 
indeed, a little farther than was probably intend- 
ed; for cll the points of that character that were 
dispiayed, were not, perhaps, quite in conso- 
nance with the ideas of the Prince. 

Certainly, in those days, a public bull-fight 
might be considered as a condensation, upon one 
spot, of all the most prominent parts of the na- 
tional disposition in Spain. The love of display 
—not the light, gay, and giddy feeling of the 
Frenchman—but more grave, more solid, I had 
almost said solemn—partakjng rather of the na- 
ture of the tournament of old days than of the 
ball-room of modern times,—with such feeling 
did the Spanish eavaliers enter the area, dressed 
splendidly, but rigidly nationally,* and, casting 
ip their eyes to the galleries, loaded with beau- 
ty, which stretched around the enclosure above, 
—iwait with proudly-swelling hearts the signal, 
which was to give them the opportunity of exhib- 
iung their persons and their prowess to such fair 
beholders. 

And these very beauties formed in themselves 
no trivial portion of the exhibition. The ladies 
vf the court, accustomed to mix freely in society, 
were there very much asthe belles of London or 
Patis 0 to the opera; but the great majority were 
persons who, exalted though they might be in 
rank, yet, living only in private life, were subject 
‘to the many and miaute restrictions, which the 
modes of life, then prevalent in Spain, enforced. 
To these a bull-fight was a gala looked to with 
eagerness, and enjoyed with delight. With all 
the advantages of dress—placed too in a posi- 
on Conspicuous, yet, at the same time, not pain- 

lully so, from its being occupied by all alike, 
lew things could be more dazzling than this cir- 


of ss Buckingham’s wearing the French costume was one 
‘he birst things by which he gave offence at the Court 
Spain, 
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cle of loveliness and brilliancy. The Spanish 
ladies are, or, at least, then were peculiarly fit- 
ted for this species of exhibition. Less light, live- 
ly, and vivid than the French, they probably 
shone less in the Ball-room or the salon; but 
their full, deep, Cleopatra-like order of beauty 
admirably became a position such as this, where 
they sat as the arbitresses and rewarders of the 
exertions of their preux. There is something in 
the repose of a Spanish woman’s countenance, 
indicating, as it does, the slumber of profound, 
fervent, even fierce, passion beneath, which im- 
presses the mind more than almost any other de- 
scription of beauty. 
Upon a foreigner, especially, this effect is 
strong, and the bold and loose gallants of the 
English court had not looked upon the fair Ibe- 
rians unmoved; and, if report spoke truly, they 
had not failed to push the advantages of their po- 
sition to the utmost. These advantages were 
many and great. Not only the romantic nature 
of the Prince’s journey had tended to draw the 
curiosity of all Madrid upon himself and every 
one belonging to him; but, as they were foreign- 
ers, they were supposed to be, to a certain ex- 
tent, privileged persons, and were held excused 
from many of those formalities and regulations 
of etiquette, which tend so much to throw impedi- 
ments in the way of speedy acquaintance. It is 
possible, indeed, that this exemption was readily 
granted by persons who thought that there might 
be worse arrangements than for their daughters 
to accompany the Infanta to England, as the 
wives of the Prince’s courtiers. At all events, 
there seemed to be a general understanding that 
the Englishmen were not expected thoroughly 
to conform to all the niceties of Spanish etiquette 
—an undersianding to which the young ladies 
were very willing to accede, and the young gen- 
tlemen not at all. it may be supposed, indeed, 
that these last could by no means highly ap- 
prove of such arrangements; and they hated 
their visitors, therefore, with a very cordial and 
hospitable hatred. Indeed, the chief enjoyment 
which the cavaliers promised to themselves in this 
bull-fight, was that, for once, they would be the 
sole objects of attraction, as their foreign rivals, 
}of course, did notenter intothearena, ‘*I wish 
to heaven they would,’’ muttered one of the com- 
batants; **the world would then see the differ- 
ence between a true Castilian and the northern 
savages.’ Perhaps, it may not be considered 
quite a fair ground of contempt, that the foreign- 
ers did not understand this peculiarly Spanish 
exercise; but, even in our days, the same spirit 
exists; an Englishman despises a Frenchman, be- 
cause he cannot defend’ himself with his fists, 
and a Frenchman an Englishman because he 
cannot fight with a rapier. 


The Spaniards, in this instance, had reckon- 
ed without their hosts. That division of the gal- 
lery in whick the court sat attracted more eyes 
thang@ver court at bull-fight had done before; 
and it was not unnatural to attribute this to the 
presenge of the Prince, of Buckingham, and of 


the gallant retinue by which they were attended. 
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The feats in the arena were as dangerous, as 
skilful, and as gallant as usual; but ihe interest 
of the fair spectators in the vicissitudes of the fight 
was far less keenly excited. The cavaliers were 
furious, but it was quite natural—for bull-fights 
they saw frequently; but princes-errant and their 
train formed a sight most unusual, indeed. 


The Englishmen themselves, however, were 
warmly interested by the fine and daring spec- 
tacle which was passing before their eyes. As 
for its being cruel also, few people think the 
worse of any sport for fiat, evennow. But then 
the very meaning of the term was not known by 
the great. Meynell alone saw but little of 
the fight. .The bull made a splendid first rush, 
and as Sir Herbert was moving upward to get 
fuller view of what would next happen, his eye 
lighted upon an object which put bull, and cava- 
lierz, and matadors out of his head in an instant. 
It was a young lady of abouteighteen. She was 
seated just outside the space enclosed for the 
court and its followers. Being a little in front 
where Meynell had been standing, he had not 
observed her, till, as he was moving forward, 
a part of his dress becoming hitched upon the 
rail, he turned back to disengage it; and then 
his eyes rested full upon the loveliest face which, 
till then, they had ever beheld. The English 
court was, in the reign of James I., undoubtedly 
remarkable for the degree of beauty which adorn- 
ed it. But Meynell felt, in an instant, that any 
thing so lovely as this he had never seen. A 
picture of this lady hangs in the gallery at Arles- 
cot-hall; but it is, in several respects, different 
from what she was at this time. There was 
health, as well as beauty, in the cheek; and, in 
lieu of that deep and desolate sadness which 
strikes every one so vividly as existing in the eyes 
of that picture, there were the brightness and ani- 
mation of an unclouded spirit, and the pride of a 
beauty, a noble, and a Spaniard—mitigated and 
qualified, however, by an expression both of sen- 
sitiveness and kindly feeling. She was speaking 
at the moment Meynell first caught sight of her, 
and pointing out something in the arena, to a 
lady who appeared to be her mother. The 
sweet, soft, and musical tone of her voice—the 
beauty of her lips as they moved in speaking, 
and displayed from time to time the exquisite 
teeth within—the formation of the rounded and 
delicate arm, as it was out-stretched in the act 
of pointing—and, almost above all, the hand it- 
self that pointed—the whole picture, in short, 
struck Meynell with the keenest admiration 
and delight ;—he stopped short, anc, after a few 
moments, drew near to the rail—and sat down 
within a few paces of this enchanting vision. 

Sir Herbert had, undoubtedly, been, to use a 
homely but expressive phrase, somewhat taken 
a-back by the sudden view of a creature so inex- 

ressibly lovely. But he was not a man to lose 
fis self-possession—or, at least, not speedily to 
regain it—even under such circumstances as 
these. He looked, and looked again—to ascer- 
tain whether his first glance had deceived him: 
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terrible animal close upon him!?’—* Fair lady, ! 


he admired. His thoughts ran back to the ing. 
mory of the English beauties whom he haq 
wooed—but none could compare with this peer. 
less Spaniard. He scanned the peculiar points 
of her national beauty, and thought them» 
many ingredients of perfection. The ide 
which Byron has since put into such beautify) 
verse, filled his mind:— 
How much 
Hath Phoebus woo’d in vain to spoil her cheek, 
Which glows yet smoother from his amorous clutch ! 
Who round the North for paler dames would seek? 
How poor their forms appear! how languid, wan, and 
weak! 
Meynell was not a man to let his admiratiin 
long remain unknown to its object. “TI wij 
wait,’ thought he, ‘a little while for an op 
portunity to accost her-—and, if it does not occur, 
I will make one.’’ It did occur, however; and 
that speedily. 

The combat had been going on for some time, 
eagerly gazed upon by the lady, but not in the 
least looked at by Sir Herbert, who, on the com 
trary, was occupied in watching the variations of 
her speaking face, as the events in the arena 
below fluctuated. On a sudden she turned pale 
as death, and uttered an exclamation amount 
ing to a scream—and, at the same moment, 
there seemed to be a strong movement of ans 
iety and horror pervading the assembly. Me» 
nell looked up, and saw that the bull was makirg 
a furious rush at a cavalier whose horse was des 
perately wounded, and who was himself hurt 
From the incapacity of the horse to move quick 
ly, the destruction of the rider seemed inevita- 
ble, and, just as he disappeared from the sight 
of Meynell, in consequence of coming too near 
to the gallery in which he sat for his eye to reach ° 
the ground, it was evident that the cavalier was 
falling from his horse backwards, the bull haviry 
already reached and attacked in front. The 
lady leaned back in her seat, and covering her 
face with her hands, trembled violently. Me» 
nell sprang forwards, and, with some little dit 
ficulty, reached the edge of the gallery. He was 
just in time to behold the rescue of the cavalies. 
The bull had already stooped to gore him, whea 
one of his comrades, rushing in at full speed, 
wounded the bull, and drew him off to another 
part of the arena. 

Meynell immediately returned to his previous 
seat, and, leaning over, said tothe lady, “ Calin 
yourself, Madam, he is safe.”’ 


She withdrew her hands from before her eyes, 
and, seeing the young Englishman, whom sie 
had observed spring forward at the moment of 
alarm, she answered, with the animation of still 
remaining fear, ‘* Are you certain, sir? I saw that 


assure you, I saw the cavalier rise, and he was 
but slightly hurt; the gentleman, whom you see 
yonder on the chesnut horse, came in time t0 
rescue him.”’ 

The conversation having once begun, Meynell 
took sufficient care that it should not drop. At 
first he was rather hampered by his difficulty ™ 


on the contrary, the more he gazed, the more, 


speaking Spanish; and he complained of bie 
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being a poor Englishman, who had not been 


| long enough in Spain to overcome his northern 
ignorance, in @ manner which announced that 
: he was one of the Prince’s suite—a fact which, 
as he well knew, was at that momént more like- 
; ly to forward him in his suit with any lady in 
| Madrid, than if he had been a grandee of the first 
class, but he did not yet know Olivia de Castro, 
or he would have felt how little impression such 
things as that made upon her mind. She reliev- 
ed him, however, on the score of language, by 
d asking him whether he spoke French. “ My 
mother,’ she added, looking towards him, “is a 
n French woman, and her language is, consequent- 
ly, as familiar to me as my own.” 
» At this Sir Herbert was delighted; for he ful- 
t ly felt the exceeding disadvantages of having so 
cl faulty a weapon as a language which he imper- 
fectly understood. ‘* It is like fencing with one’s 
e, left hand,’ said he to himself, * besides the 
re chance of making some blunder, so ludicrous, as 
> inevitably to cast ridicule upon the speaker. Any 
of thing but that I could make head against—but 
m3 once the idea of ridicule falls upon a wooer—the 
die is cast—it is all in vain!’’ 
ite The conversation now proceeded with anima- 
il, tion. Donna Olivia was most curious about Eng- 
land, and the English—their habits, their modes 
of thinking—** And they are all heretics?’’ she 
ry asked, crossing herself. 
Od “By far the greatest part,’? answered Sir 
rh. Herbert; ** but you see,’? he added, for he did 
he not relish the tone in which she had spoken, or 
ta. the look by which she had accompanied it—* you 
rht see that the animosities between Catholic and 
ear Protestant have all passed away. Here is our 
ach ’ Prince come over, like a knight of the olden 
vag ume, to woo the king’s fair sister; and the Pope 
iy himself is about to give his sanction to their 
be union,” 
her “But still, he is a heretic,’’ said Donna Oli- 
ey via, thoughtfully, and almost as though thinking 
dif aloud. 
Was * Ah! sits the wind in that quarter?’? said Sir 
liek, Herbert to himself—** It is hard, but I will trim 
het my sails to meet it.?’——** He has been so bred,’’ 
ced, he added aloud—** our religion is instilled into 
ther usin Our youth, before we have means of judg- 
| nent. We Protestants, indeed, have license to 
10us vestigate; and if inso doing, we found we had 
‘alin eon trained in the wrong, we should undoubted- 
embrace the right.’? 
yes, Aye! indeed!’ exclaimed Donna Olivia—and 
she tet cheek kindled, and her eyes flashed, as she 
t of turned them upon Sir Herbert, as though to scan 
“still um minutely, 
that Meynell avoided the glance—but he saw it 
dy,! full well, and thoroughly read its expression. “ I 
was thought s0,’’ he said within himself,-—** that way 
1 “sty path, and it may lead me ‘far.”? 
16 10 lt was little more than a month after the 
“ene at the bull-fight, that the waning moon, 
ynell is she shed her melancholy light upon the splen- 
At . Sarden of Don Guzman de Castro’s palace, 
ty m pon two figures who were séated in one 
f bis Of its yj 


ch alcoves, The lady’s head was droop- 
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ed upon her bosom, as she looked not towards 
her companion, who was leaning forward, and 
apparently speaking with great rapidity and 
earnestness, 

‘* Is it not enough, Olivia,’’ he said, ** that 
you have weaned me from the faith of my fore- 
fathers—would you make me also untrue to my 
Prince? No! our marriage must be secret, or it 
cannot be at all. If it were known that Sir 
Herbert Meynell, the follower and friend of 
Buckingham, was married to the Donna Olivia 
de Castro, there would, in this court of form and 
etiquette, be an end of the Prince’s negociation 
at once. No, my love,”’ he continued, softening 
his voice as he spoke—‘‘ our union must be 
secret. A few months passed, and I may own 
you to be mine in the face of the world—and 
carry you to my own country, where you will 
reign the queen of beauty in the court, and the 
mistress of my soul, and heart, and happiness, 
in our home.’’ 

*¢ Then, why not wait till then ?”’ said Olivia, 
in a low, faltering tone~as though even when she 
asked it she was quite aware of the answer her 
lover would make. 

‘* Trifle not with me thus!’’ he exclaimed— 
‘* You know that in three days I shall have left 
Spain. I cannot assign to the Prince the real 
cause of my reluctance, and he has singled me 
out to bear letters to the King. I must go. And 
can I go without putting it beyond the reach of 
fate that you should be mine? CanI go, and 
leave you exposed to the constant solicitations 
of Don Guzman, that you should marry the 
Conde? How can I know how soon they may 
not be turned into commands, and enforced with 
every species of severity ?”’ 

‘* And could you doubt my truth, though they 
were?’’ said Olivia, turning her eyes full upon her 
lover’s face, with a look that might have re-as- 
sured the soul of Othello, in his fiercest mood. 
But Meynell did not doubt. He knew full well, 
that though she had tendered to her the throne of 
Spain and the Indies on the one hand, and that 
she were threatened witha dungeon on the other, 
the faith of Olivia de Castro, once plighted, would 
remain unbroken. Assurance was not his object, 
for he would not have doubted if he had gone; 
and, moreover, he was not going. His journey to 
England was a fiction, invented to serve the 
very purpose to which he was now applying it; for 
this crafty and corrupt courtier—this worthy pue 
pil of his false and reckless master, Buckingham 
—-heeded not the means, so the end were gained; 
nay, when the end was such as that for which 
he was now striving, it would truly have been 
cause for wonder if any means had seemed to 
him forbidden. 

‘*Doubt you, dearest? he answered, 
‘¢doubt never can cross my breast with regard 
to you. But I know not what they do in Spain, 
I know only that strange things, such as we 
hear not of in England, are done. Fathers 
here have power inordinate, and they scruple 
little how they use it. Dearest, you must be 
mine before I leave Madrid. Ifnot, f cannot go 
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in peace—if not, I cannot go at all! Yes,’’ he | 
continued, as though he were wrought to a pa- 
roxysm of passion, ‘“‘I will forfeit all—duty, 
country, friends,—all! rather than leave you 
without having made you irrevocably mine!”’ 
Five short weeks before, and Olivia de Cas- 


tro had never seen Herbert Meynell. He now 
was master of her whole soul. He had begun 
by letting her have hopes that he might be won 
from his heretic faith, and that thus a soul might 
be won for Heaven. With consummate art had 
he led her on and on by degrees, feigning that 
his mind was more and more moved, while he 
assured himself of the reality that her’s was so. 
They met almost daily. The religious motive 
which Meynell had, with the subtlety of the 
fiend, given her wherewith io deceive herself, 
blinded her at first: but long before the conver- 
sion was completed, she felt that her fate was 
fixed forever—she felt that she loved—loved 
with that overflowing tenderness, that fixed uni- 
ty, with which a soul like her’s alone could 
love. Let not the reader smile at the short time 
that had sufficed to operate this. We all know 
—it is well if we have not experienced—that, in 
some situations, years are condensed into months, 
may, weeks,—feelings which would be spread 
over the whole life of the cold and the cautious, 
are often accumulated and compressed into one 
hour of intense sensation. 
When Meynell saw that the blow was strick- 
en, that her mind and heart were his beyond the 
ower of recal, he allowed the work of prose- 
ytism to goon more rapidly; and her full, fer- 
vent confession of unrepressed, irrepressible love 
was made, as she believed, to a Catholic. Still 
Bhe hesitated: both the difficulties and the du- 
ties of her position hampered her; and it needed 
the feigned mission to England to hurry her into 
the fatal step of a private marriage. 


That once secured, Meynell, of course, was 
no longer compelled to leave Spain. The al- 
most delirium of joy with which she received the 
intelligence that he was to remain, touched, for 
a moment, the heart of this wicked and cruel 
man. For an instant, remorse stung him to the 

uick; and, as he pressed her to his bosom, and | 
fondly kissed her brow, the truth hovered on his — 
lips—he was on the point of telling her all. But 
the habits of evil years proved too strong for the 
repentant impulse of one moment;—he held his 
peace. 


It was within a few days after his marriage 
that the picture which hangs at Arlescot Hall 
was begun. Valasquez did not know who the 
lady was that came, secretly, to sit to him, but, 
concluding it to appertain to one of the love ad- 
ventures so common at Madrid, he was content- 
ed with painting one of the loveliest faces that 
artist ever transferred to canvas, and made no 
inquiries. The picture was purposely made 
small for the object of portability. “ It is only 
a head,’’ thought the great master, ‘‘ but it is 
worthy of being, and it shall be, the finest that 
ever passed from my pencil.’’ 


199 


he exclaimed, 


‘What a radiant creature! 
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one day, as he stood gazing on the unfinisheg 
work, at the hour he expected his sitter—« that 
brow how noble! those eyes how beaming wit) 
the fire of youth and health, and of a keen, deep 
and all-pervading happiness also! How that Sie 
rit pervades the whole face, and gives it added 
life and brilliancy! This must be love—happily 
fortuned love! nought else could shed such ry 
diance upon such a countenance. Alas! how 
seldom is it thus! But so glorious a creature gg 
this, indeed, deserves it.’’ 

‘““The expression of the eye was less bright 
to-day,’’ thought the painter, as he looked gy 
the progress of the picture after the sitter wag 
gone; ‘*I did not much perceive it at the time, 
but I copied closely, exactly, the expression that 
was there, and certainly the countenance is q | 
little clouded. It may have been error; | may 
have gazed upon those eyes till, without a figura 
they dazzled me, and the very beauty of their 
light may have prevented my rendering it. | 
will be very careful next time.”’ 

He was so; but the diminished brightness wa 
this time beyond doubt. It was distinctly pen 
ceptible as she sat, and still more so in the por 
trait after she was gone. ‘‘ The character of 
this piece is altering visibly,’’ thought Valas 
quez, as he closely examined the picture; “this 
is not as it was. I had thought that I should 
have executed the most radiant countenance 
that my art has ever yet embodied, but this will 
not be so now. It is beautiful—:ost beautiful 
still!—perhaps even more so than before; but J 
is saddened and subdued. Alas! it is not as wont. 
Love’s brilliant morning has become clouded 
overere noon. Pray heavena storm do nots 
pervene ere sunset!’’ 

And thus did the eyes of the portrait, from 
being faithfully copied from those of the living 
Donna Olivia, become sadder and sadder every 
day; till, at last, when the picture was finished, 
they bore that look of desolation and broker 
heartedness which is so remarkable in them still 
And what could have changed the whole ch» 
racter of that speaking countenance in so short 
a time? What could have reduced that heat 
from the delicious thrill, which accompanies a 
complished love, to the dark, dreary, and dese 
late sensation which wrings it when it first diy 
covers that even that is vanity! Was it ia the 
nature of man thus to wound a creature such 33 
this—whose lofty soul had become softened, 
whose ardent affection had been kindled into 8 
blaze, for him! Yes, so, alas, it was! The 
cold-hearted, if not cold-blooded, follower of 
Buckingham, had already dashed the bloom from 
this fair flower, and it was drooping before 
eyes, 
"The gradations by which Donna Olivia’s _—o 
came upon her, were very similar, in kind, wit 
those through which her love had grown. Soon 
after their marriage, when the prize was woll— 
when this lovely and gifted creature was urov@ 
cably his—and his 

‘¢ —joys were lodged beyond the reach of fate, 
Sir Herbert began to tire of the constant 
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. ocrisy that was necessary to keep up, 
the belief that he really had become 


e convert te the Catholic faith. The first time 
a doubt of this crossed her mind was, probably, 
the bitterest moment Olivia had ever undergone. 
Her religious feelings were such as might be ex- 
BM oocted in a Spaniard of that age, with the addi- 
BE ion that that Spaniard was a woman of the 
rs strongest feelings and — and that, up to 
that period, religion ad been the only object 
¥ they had had to feed on. And even when that 
i supreme and paramount passion, love, had taken 
.ossession of her breast, it had been, as it were, 
Mjotroduced by the agency of religion: its pro- 
oress had been accompanied by religious thoughts 
Mond anxieties; and its climax Imd been almost 
vultancous with the completion of the conver- 
kion which had gone on with its gradations.— 
Meche felt, too, that this was her work—she felt 
Mi hat she had saved the soul of the man whom 
he adored. 
svony, when first his manner made her doubt 
whether his proselytism were real! We, in these 


. 


. Ways, and of the Protestant faith, can scarcely 
‘ understand the degree of exclusiveness which 
r Catholics then attached to their creed. ‘* He 
f is a heretic—and, therefore, must be damned 


eternally!’? Such was the immediate and ne- 
eessary conclusion to which every mind came to, 
when once the, to them, awful fact was esta- 
blished, that he was a heretic. 


As this doubt increased within Olivia’s mind, 
her soul sickened, and her spirit drooped. The 
eternal salvation of him whom she loved almost 
as her own, was in jeopardy; and, as though this 
idea were not enough to crush her heart, she 
could not conceal from herself that he had 
played the hypocrite. And yet—no,’’ she 
thought, ‘‘ that cannot be! he is too noble, too 


‘ honorable, too true. His love for me blinded his 
‘1 reason, and carried him forward beyond the re- 
Ai: ality! He thought that he kelieved—it was his 


Overwhelming passion that deceived him!’’ 

But, alas! she soon found that whatever that 
passion might have been, it now, undoubtedly, 
ad no such violent influence upon his mind.— 
Hie grew impatient and testy when she urged 
the subject of religion, and in his heat would say 
things which stabbed her to the heart’s core, 
and lay there, corroding it into torture; while 
he, light, careless, and cold, had forgotten he 
ped ever so spoken. Indeed, as the Prince’s 
slay at Madrid drew towards an end, Sir 
lerbert’s behaviour changed so completely 
‘'0 open the eyes of the unhappy Donna 
livia at last. ** He loves me no more—he 
Péver could have loved me!’’—for Sir Herbert 
rach to talk of the necessity of his accompany- 
aig the Duke of Buckingham on his return to 
Agland, and of the impracticability of Donna 
via coming at the same time. It Is strange, 
lat though this wounded every feeling of her 
Pisiiive nature, yet lofty, and even haughty in 
Mad a3 she had always previously been, she did 
aot display, under her lover’s coolness, the 
4gltest tinge of that fierceness and violence 
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What, then, must have been her. 
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which women of such temperaments usually 
show under ill-requital. No—she was totally 
subdued, broken. She had staked all upon one 
cast, and lost it; and heart, and hope, and ener- 
gy, and fire, were all gone at once. 

Sometimes, even yet, she could scarcely be- 
lieve her misfortune to be real. ‘* Not love me! 
It is impossible! When I think—aye, on what 
he has said on this very spot—it is impossible! 
I have become gloomy and deprezsed on the 
score of his religion, and that hasmade me fear 
ful about all else. Loveme!—Oh! yes, yes! It 
is impossible he should not!’ And thus, by the 
repetition of the words, ‘ it is impossible,’’? she 
strove to make herself believe it was so indeed! 
‘**T will come to a full understanding, this night, 
about the English voyage. If I do not accom 
pany him, I shall not live to see him return.”? 

As she resolved, so she acted. She agam 
implored him that he should take her with him, 

he said—“the Prince goes 
wifeless from your shores—I am to sail in the 
same ship. It would seem a direct insult to his 
Highness, that I should take a Spanish wife in 
his company, as though to show that, though he 
could not thrive in his wooing, I could. Noa, 
no—stay, Olivia, till the Infanta comes to Eng 
land, and then avow our marriage, and come in 
her suite to join me.’’ 

‘‘ Alas! Herbert, that will never be. You 
must feel that this match will never take effect. 
He is as I said,’’—and she sighed heavily at the 
recollection—*‘ as I said to you the first day we 
met—-he is a heretic—and they will never come 
together.’’ 

** Accursed be the word!’’ said Meynell, who 
was latterly always nettled when his wife touch 
ed upon the subject of his religion—‘ heretic 
though he be, the Infanta of Spain would be but 
too rejoiced if she could keep him in: her nest3 
and Don Philip would resign the political point 
nearest to his heart, to call the Prince of Wales 
brother. Think you, then, they will break off 
the match on a point of faith?’’ | 

‘Be it so, or not,’’ Olivia answered sadly, 
almost solemnly—‘‘ the match wi// be broken 
olf; therefore can I never accompany the Infan- 
ta to England. Herbert, 1 must go with yu— 
What! do you think, when this concealment 
even now preys upon me so heavily—do you 
think I can support it when you are gone?— 
When [ have no longer these dear meetings to 
look to, to repay me for all I struggle through 
during the day, do you think I could live?’’ 

** Olivia,’? Meynell answered, ‘‘ this is wild 
and wicked talk. It is imperative upon me, un- 
der the circumstances in which I am placed, to 
go to England without you. But you may follow 
ere long. And to talk thus of the etlect of an 
absence of a few months, is, I repeat, but un- 
wise and wrong.’’ 

few months!—alas, those months I shal] 
never live to see in Spain! Herbert! is it pos- 
sible that you can be willing to leave me? Is 
it, oh God! is it true, as I have sometimes fear- 
ed, and the thought has almost driven me to 
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madness, that you wish it?—Oh! no, no—it can- 
not be. You will take me with you, Herbert! 
won’t you?”’ 

It is, I fear, but too true, when love has once 

passed away, those endearments and strong ap- 
peals to feeling, which would, but some short 
time before, have thrilled through the very 
soul, even revolt him to whom they are ad- 
dressed. He shrinks from them, at least, with 
a sensation, to say the least, of uneasiness and 
pain. And thus it was with Herbert Meynell— 
who answered his unhappy victim far more cold- 
ly than, did one not know to what man’s na- 
ture, under such circumstances, can reach, one 
would suppose to have been possible. At length 
Olivia became maddened—all the slumbering 
mage of her nature burst forth into action and 
ife at once;—false and transitory as the im- 
pulse was, it impassioned her whole being for a 
moment—and, starting from the almost caress- 
ing posture in which she had hitherto been, she 
sprang upon her feet and excli.imed—‘* Then, 
Sir, I will go with you! I am your wife—and 
you shall not leave me. If you are lost to all 
honor, humanity, and shame, I will go to your 
Prince—and he shall hear my story. He will 
tell me whether or no his presence forbids his 
followers to take with them their wives—he will 
tell me——”’ 

‘*He will tell you, Madam,’’ interrupted 
Meynell, stung to fury, in his turn, by her 
threat of appealing to the Prince, but com- 
pressing his rage into a sneer the devil himself 
might have envied, as he spoke,—‘* He will 
tell you, Madam, that you are not my wife— 
he will tell you that I am already married in 
England!’ 

Olivia stood, as though stricken by the hand 
of heaven, motionless and speechless. But after 
the lapse of some seconds, a scream, dissonant 
and terrific, as is always the voice of human 
anguish carried beyond the extremest pitch of 
human power to endure, burst from her, and she 
fell headlong upon the earth. It was the last 
sound that was ever uttered by her lips. 

THE PRICE OF POLITENESS. 


A young Englishman of dilapidated fortune, 
who came over to this contiggnt some years 
since, mentioned that he had s ben year or two 
previous to his departure from England, in visits 
to different noblemen, and that he should not 
have wanted for invitations to spend his whole 
life in this manner. A gentleman present ex- 
pressed his surprise that he should have aban- 
doned so easy and agreeable mode of life, to 
come to Canada in search of a living, which was 
offered to him free of expense at home—* not 
free of expense,”’ said the Englishman, “ for I 
found it cost me more in gratitude to servants, 
than the charges of living respectably at my 
own lodgings.’’ Hospitality is no less expen- 


‘sive on the continent of Europe, especially in 
Germany; where it requires a handsome income 
to defray the expenses of being treated with 
‘great civility. 


| ments, and beautiful person; but the incident 


The Turks also possess this characteristic of 3 
civilization. When Commodore Rogers wig 
cruizing in the Mediterranean two years ago,h, 
and his officers were invited to a splendid fei, [a ‘ 
given by a Turkish dignitary. But they foung I 
that Turkish hospitality does not differ in yy) fame! 
respects from that of more civilized nations; jy Fe | 
they were expected to make liberal presents t, 7m I 
the servants on taking leave. Indeedit has bee, 
represented that the Pacha next day sent iny 
the Commodore a bill of the expenses of the eo, aM 
tertainment; but this seems to be an embellish s 
ment P 

The Spaniards of South America are not with - 
out similar customs. An American naval officer : 
relates a singular and curious practice that pro P 
vails at Alvarado in Mexico. While he was ? 
thére in one of the public ships, just after the 
deposition of Iturbide, the American consul gaye 2 
a feat in honour of his visit and of the county. 7 “ 
In the evening, lamps were lighted up in front : 


of his house, and the guests were arranged about 
the square; when a number of young ladies gaily 
dressed, having their heads ornamented with fire 
flies, which made a very brilliant appearance in 
the night, stepped into the centre of the area 
and commenced a fandango. Soon after the 
dance began, the consul approached the group, 
and taking off his hat, placed it upon the head 
of one of the dancers, making a signal for his 
guests to follow his example. Each gentleman 
gave to the lady he chose to distinguish as the 
object of his admiration, his hat, cane, sword, 
or some other part of his dress or accoutrements 
—some of the young ladies, when they retired 
to make room for others, brought off five or 
of these trophies.. The female to whom the 
narrator had transferred his chapeau, being re- 


markably beautiful, soon received tokens of gal - 
lantry from several other gentlemen; and had “e 
not been long in the fandango before she was il 
dancing with no less than three hats upon her ce 
head, and a cane in each hand. tio 


When the young lady on whom the coasul 
had conferred his hat, had ceased dancing, he . 
applied for the return of his pledge, which he 
retrieved by substituting adollar, The narrator 
also regained his hat by a like acknowledgment. 
As the dancers succeeded each other in the fam 
dango, the tokens of applause were again and 
again bestowed and redeemed; so that the enter 
tainment was a charge of eight or ten dollars 
each guest who made any thing like a liberal re 
demption of his pledges. Seige 
This wdea liberty and equality period with 
the Mexicans, and gave rise to an occurrent 
that excited some amusement. Among the rest, 
a Mexican laborer, clad in very coarse and ra- 
ther scanty habiliments, advanced into the 
square to evince his admiration of the ladies, 
and distinguished his particular favorite:—\” 
king a tattered straw hat from his head, he pl+ 
ced it sans ceremonie upon that of a very pretly 
girl.—This decoration, it is true, did not core> 
pond very well with her rich dress, gay or 
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not at all discompose the dancer, nor disturb 
the decorum of the party. She accepted the 
compliment in good temper, dancing with as 
much sprightliness as before ;—and, on her re- 
tirement to her seat, he presented himself and 
handsomely redeemed the hat, by giving her 
half a bit, which was more than its value. 

There was a young midshipman, a mere lad, 
among the guests who, though quite small, ven- 
tured forth to bestow some discriminate token 
upon one of the fair figurantes. For this pur- 
pose he capriciously selected the tallest of the 
circle; and as he proposed to signify his partiali- 
ty by placing his cap upon her head, the com- 
pany began to smile at the apparent awkwardness 
of his predicament—for he could not possibly 
reach above her shoulders. Anticipating his ob- 
ject, however, she relieved him from his embar- 
rassment, and enabled him to confer the intend- 
ed honor, by stooping very obligingly within his 
reach. 


SKETCHES, FROM A 
COLLEGE PORT-FOLIO. 


ANCIENT LITERATURE. 

The glories of classic Greece are still admired, 
though they have long since departed from her 
shores. The remembrance of that land which 
cherished the arts, will live in the generous 
heart, and the inspirations of her genius will 
remain when the proudest material structures 
have decayed. While the leaves of Autumn for 
an hundred generations have passed away, with 
the Pharaohs and Ptolemies, the Cwsars and 
Caliplis, the pyramids of Egypt have stood un- 
shaken above the floods of the Nile. They too 
must crumble at the touch of time, and every 
vestige of ancient power be swept away. But 
the structure of Grecian literature shall remain, 
and, while generous feelings inhabit the scho- 
lar’s bosom, shall prompt him to glorious emula- 
tion. 

Inthe study of anciert literature, we meet 
with an exuberance of fancy, and in their poetry 
we find an inspiration which is wholly their own. 
It is to the modern scholar like unfolding a new 
page of nature. Fancy then threw her mantle 
over nature’s works, and smiled at her own new 
Creation, With an imagination and sensibility 
which had not yet been subjected to the domi- 
hion of reason, and with a language which, 
though copious, flexible, and expressive, em- 
Mloyed metaphor, action, and impassio@ed tones, 
as necessary instruments of communicating 
thought, the ancients spoke and sung. 

Every object of sense, to such a people, was 
ive with action and feeling, and it was but one 
Simple and natural act of the imagination to in- 
Slate them into permanent existences: hence 
their rural and sylvan deities, which sported on 
every hill side, or lingered in every forest of an- 
om Greece. Cytherea, with her graces, Jed the 

ance along the flowery fields. Diana, on the 


mga tops, while nymphs clad in their dewy 
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| and repose. Adonis followed far in the boisterons 

chase, and fawns and dryads reclined in summer 
bowers, to listen to the liquid piping of the reed. 
The voices of heavenly spirits rose from every 
murmuring forest, whilst the mountain god 
walked in majestic loneliness. An ethereal 
power was seen to animate every grove; beau- 
tiful beings were bid to preside over every gush- 
ing stream. Fancy gave a mystic origin even to 
her rivers, her mountains, and her cities.— 
Thebes was begirt by the magic muse of Amphi- 
on—Delos sailed along the AZgean sea, with its 
sacred freight, to shun the eye of a jealous deity 
—the flowing Zanthus bade the warrior stand— 
the trembling Olympus shook the gods in coun- 
cil on their highest seats, ‘* whilst the vivid 
lightning which flashed from its summit was 
thought to have been hammered out in the 
workshops of the Cyclops.’? Such were the 
imaginary decorations given to nature: fancy 
threw her veil over every object, giving birth to 
unnumbered traditions, and scattering ever 
where Elysian flowers; whilst this belief of su- 
pernatural presence, reacting on the imagina- 
tion, gave it a richness approaching to inspira- 
tion. ‘The poetry of a nation is but the expres- 
sion of their loftiest feelings, and of their most 
elevated and refined conceptions. Hence there 
is nothing with which it is more intimately con- 
nected, than with their religion. This is espe- 
cially true of the ancients. Their divinities 
were creatures of their own imagination, and 
their influence was strongly exerted in exciting 
and giving scope to the inspirations of the bard: 
Thus the nature of them theology goes far te 
explain that of their literature. The same fer- 
tility of imagination which placed on every 
mountain some sacred deity, which sanctified 
every marble image, also ruled the ¢amp and 
the battle fields. The warrior, decked out in 
crested helmet, became the poet’s theme, who, 
breathing upon him inspired peans, animated 
him to fight for his gods and for his fairy land. 
Such a literature tended strongly to cherish a 
spirit of liberty. 

Among the ancients, love of country was as 
sacred as their religion; it was implanted in their 
bosoms so soongg they could lisp the name of 
father, and glory which attended martial 
achievements, and the eulogies bestowed by 
their poets on him who had bravely resisted op- 
pression, excited them to freedom. Animated 
by triumphant songs, by the sacred images of 
their fathers, and by the delights of their own 
dear native land, they drove invasion from their 
shores. Their literature painted in glowing co 
lours.the value of liberty, and told them to pre 
serve it unimpaired. Those were the days of 
her glory; and Greece, from the elevation of her 
arts, intelligence and freedom, looked abroad on 
a world of barbarians. 

Those days soon rolled away—the fairies that 
charmed, charmed no longer; truth kindled her 
torch at the altar of fiction, and her cays dis 
pelled the nymphs from their fancied posses~ 


»Sported mid spacious glades of grandeur | 
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sions. Fancy withdrew her veil, and her images 
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retreated down the dark vista where the rays of 
truth could not enter. The fair plains of Greece 
were no longer alive with imaginary deities; the 
harp that bade the warrior smile, and taught 
the maid to weep, hung mouldering beneath the 
altar of some favored deity, and the envious ivy 
muftled with its verdure every string. With the 
fall of ancient literature, the dark curtain of ig- 
norance was drawn over Europe. The litera- 
ture of the ancients fluttered long on the hori- 
zon’s edge, like lights last lingering when the 
day was gone—but it sunk, and left the world 
in darkness. That night of ignorance and su- 
perstition which for centuries enveloped the 
world, came at the decline of literature, and fled 
from the brightness of its rising. Italy was 
styled the garden of the world—the fairies that 
had dwelt around the glories of classic Greece, 
had taken up their abode beneath the influence 
of an Italian sun. The frolic ring was again 
formed upon the verdant turf; the sportive mai- 
den was seen to trip with natural elegance 
through the Italian fields. 


During these ages knowledge ceased to shine 
upon the nations, but its beams were not quench- 
ed. It was concealed from the view of men, but 
had not departed fromthe world. In the works 
of ancient genius it slept secure as in some in- 
destructible abode, and wanted but for its lodg- 
ment to be examined that it might unveil the na- 
tions from their darkness. The literature of the 
ancients became known to modern Europe, and 
the scene was changed among the mountain 
scenery of his native land. 

Boccachio sung its former greatness—‘*‘ Dante 
dipped his pen in the living springs of Helicon.’’ 
Nor was England behind in the march of genius. 
Our own Chaucer unlocked the treasures of the 
feeling mind, and the divine Milton called his age 
onward to intelligence, while he cherished an in- 
spiration which spread a magnificence passing 
nature before his sightless vision. Such was its 
effect upon modern nations. The spirit of an- 
cient literature had forsaken the shores of 
Greece, but she still spoke to other lands, and 
intelligence responded to her voice. The works 
of Homer, Demosthenes and Plato, though they 
found no kindred in theirnativé¥elime, were wel- 
comed by strangers, and, like sea-shells exiled 
from their ocean caves, still murmured to the 
music of their native abode. 

And do they utter no sound that is heard in 
their birth-place? Is the land of song mute for- 
ever? Does it cease even to echo to the voice of 
melody? No! A new epoch has come. The 
star of science has again appeared in the hori- 
zon, and the voice of liberty has again burst 
forth from the silence of ages. It dispels the 
fears of the timid, and animates the courage of 
the proud. Yes, thou renowned Greece shall 

yet stretch forth thy arms intriumph. The aged 
warrior who leaves the religion of his fire-side— 
the maiden who wipes the sacred blood from a 
lover’s brow—the mother who binds up the 
wounds of an only son, are now hastening this 
event. The finger of an overruling Providence 
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is directing its accomplishment. The glories of 
thy mountains, valleys and skies, shall be again 
sung; the music of thy forests shall be again lis. 
tened to, and thy dew-breathing zephyrs shal] 
sigh no more unheard. The muses shall retum 
to thy fountains, and inspiration to thy hills and 
rivers. ‘hy sons shall assume their ancient ma 
jesty: thy daughters the grace and dignity un 
known to thy former bards, and thou be living 
Greece once more. CRAYON, 
AN AMERICAN DRAWING ROOM. 


The evening of the day of election was one of 
these on which Mrs. Monroe opens the doors of 
the White-house to the motley assemblage [ have 
already described.—Great anxiety was felt by 
every one to be present because it was known 
that the priucipal personages of the question 
which was just decided, were in the habit of pay 
ing their respects, on those occasions, to the wife 
of the first magistrate. We went atten. Pe. 
haps the company was a little more numerons 
than on the preceding drawing-room. It was 
composed of the same sort of visitors, and it was 
characterized by the same decency of exterior 
and deportment. We found the President and 
Mrs. Monroe in their usual places; the former 
encircled by a knot of politicians, and the latter 
attended by a circle of women, of rather brilliant 
appearance. Most of the secretaries were near, 
conversing cheerfully, like men who had got rid 
of an irksome and onerous toil; and I thought by 


the placid qir of the venerable Chief Justice, that i 
he was well content that the harrassing question a. 
was decided. The assistant Justices of the So g 
preme Court were also present, near the perso oi 
of the President; and a group had collected m 0) 
the same room; in the midst of which I disco» at 
ered the smiling features and playful eye of Le th 

ar 


fayette. The Speaker was known to have favow 
ed the election of Mr. Adams, and I thought | 
could trace secret satisfaction at the result in 4 
countenance that his height elevated above thot 
of most of his companions. There was ™ 
coarse exultation on the part of the victol% 
nor any unmanly dejection on that of the do 
feated. Several of the latter spoke to us 5am 
in reply to the condolences of my friend they 
made but one remark—‘*We shall see what the 
next four years will do.’? ‘* How do you 
Gen. Jackson ?”’ said Cadwallader, as we po 
ed out of one drawing-room into another. The 
unsuccessful candidate returned the greeting 
his usual mild and graceful mien. I watched 
manly and marked features narrowly, during! 

courteous dialogue that followed; but with a 
suspicions, it was impossible to trace the slig 

est symptoms of a lurking disappointment. 
left us laughing and conversing cheerfully wit 

some ladies, who induced him to join their sei 
ty. A minute before, he had been seen pp 
ulating his successful rival with great — 
and with perfect good nature. We now ta 

ed the last apartment of the suite, with ene r : 
of finding a cooler atmosphere. A group ° | 


wert 
among whom perhaps a dozen women 
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‘atermingled, had collected about some object 
of common interest—Drawing near I caught a 
limpse of the cold air, which in contrast to an 
uncommonly fine and piercing eye, forms so re- 
markable an expression in the countenance of 
of Mr. Adams. He was certainly in good spi- 
rits ; though had we not known his recent victo- 
ry, it is probable that his manner would not have 
been at allremarked. Hesoon extricated him- 
self from the crowd and spoke to two or three of 
ys who stood together. ‘*Why have you not been 
to see us lately ?”’? he enquired of a member of 
Congress from Virginia ; Mrs. Adams complains 
that you were not at her levee lust evening.”’ 
«| have been there so often this winter that I 
thought it necessary to be absent for the sake of 
form.” ‘*Is this etiquette??? ‘*‘ We must ask 
that question of you ;”’ returned the Virginian, 
laughing,, in allusion to the secretary’s well 
known strictures on the subject ; ** you are our 
authority in all matters of etiquette.’’—** Well 
then,” returned the President elect, with great 
good humor, and with the tact of a courtier, ‘I 
pronounce it to be always etiquette for Mr,—— 
to visit Mrs. Adams,’’—Vottons of the Ameri- 
cans by Cooper. 
THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND. 

In good society, the men and women always 
meet together as comparative strangers, how- 
ever long and however intimately acquainted 
they may be with each other. So much cere- 
mony, so much etiquette, so many idle notions, 
are forever in the way, that a plain sensible man 
gets wearied to death, or discouraged in the very 
outset of his acquaintance with fashionable life. 
One half appear to be at college, and the other 
at a boarding school for the greater part of 
ther lives. Things of no moment in his view, 
are matters of deliberate, grave inquiry with 
them. They have a settled way of doing every 
thing and of saying every thing. If they bow, 
itis the bow of 4 la somebody or other; if they 
siuile, it is the smile of my lord or my lady so- 
and-so, (borrowed from the stage, perhaps:) 
and so, too, if they shrug their shoulders, or 
lounge about, or toss their pretty heads, or give 


you a finger to shake, it is all done after the | 


fashion of the week—a month earlier or a month 
later, and that very fashion would be laughed at 
as vulgar, in good society. If they visit, they 
visit by proxy—sending their card by a carriage 
ora footman, who, instead of leaving it at the 
door, as the fashion used to be, when g show of 
propnety prevailed, meets his fellow-footmen at 
4 general receiving house, and interchanges 
cards with them all round. If they inquire after 
adear friend’s health, who has had a narrow 
escape, or returned from a long journey, they 
always do it in the established phraseology of a 
‘siting card—saying neither more nor less, 
Whatever may be the nature of the case; and 
their very congratulations for marriage, and 
their condolence for death, are laid in by the 
pack, ready printed, in the language of a court- 
“rcular—the latter provided with a jet border, 


lies the lovely picture: it lives in his sympathies ; 
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to prevent mistakes, and put aside for the day of 
calamity, 

They are indeed a people of strangers: they 
are always on guard: always prepared, they 
have no opportunity for mutual surprise. They 
never allow you to call upon a woman there, as 
we do here, after a single day’s acquaintance; 
they have no droppings-in there, to say how 
d’ye do, or to swallow a cup of tea—that cor- 
dial of the heart, which in this country will do 
more in fifteen minutes toward making people 
acquainted as they wish to be, than all the 
grape juice that ever flowed there in a twelve- 
month, But they have no tea-tables there—no 
such tea-tables, at any rate, as we have here; if 
they take tea at all, it is immediately after din- 
ner, and pretty much as they take wine, or as 
the daughters of France take noyeau; and there- 
fore it is that they are what they are—a people 
of strangers. 

If they make love there, it is in broad day 
light, with a lawyer at their elbow, a relation or 
two, or at least a mother, to see that her daugh- 
ter is not snatched up and run off with before 
she knows the market value of the dowry to be 
expected from survivorship. So situated, with 
people coming and going the livelong day, whp 
on earth could ever manage to get in love?—I 
do not mean, as I have said before, the love they 
prattle about in stery books, nor the love of the 
theatre, but a rational, modest love, a rooted, 
sincere, and holy regard, which becomes, after 
a time, a perpetual yearning of the heart, a 
most affectionate solicitude for the comfort of 
another—not merely for the possession of that 
other. Nor do] mean love at first sight, though 
such love as I do mean has enough to do with 
the blood to be the offspring of the heart—of 
impulse and fever—hope and fear—but love ma- 
tured by intimacy, and strengthened by trial— 
that high and serious affection which they have 
toward each other, who know that their hearts 
are acquainted, and that there is nothing in the 


hopes or wishes of either to be ashamed of or 


sorry for. 


MATERNITY. 

Woman’s charms are certainly many and 
powerful. The expanding rose just bursting 
into beauty, has an irresistible bewitchingness: 
the blooming bride, led triumphantly to the hy- 
menial altar, awakens admiration and interest, 
and the blush of her cheeks fill with delight; 
but the charm of maternity is more sublime 
than these. Heaven has imprinted on the mo- 
ther’s face something beyond this world, some- 
thing which claims kindred with the skies—the 
angelic smile, the tender look, the waking 
watchful eye which keeps its fond vigil over her 
slumbering babe. 

These are objects which neither the pencil 
nor the chisel can touch, which poetry fails to 
exalt, which the most eloquent tongue in vain 
would eulogize, and to portray which all descrip- 
tion becomes ineffective. In the heart of man 
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Wf reigns in his affections his eyes look round 
in vain for such another object on the earth. 
Maternity—ecstatic sound! so twined round 
our heart that it must cease to throb eré we for- 
get it!—’Tis our first love! °Tis part of our reli- 
gion! Nature has set the mother upon such a 
pinnacle, that our infant eyes and arms are first 
uplifted to it: we cling to it in manhood, ve al- 
most worship it in old age—He who can en- 
ter an apartment, and behold the tender babe 
rege upon its mother’s beauty, nourished by 
the tide of life which flows through her gene- 
rous veins, without a panting bosom and grateful 
eye, isno man, but a monster. He who can ap- 
proach the cradle of sleeping innocence without 
thinking that ‘‘ of such is the kingdom of hea- 
ven!’’ or view the fond parent hang over its 
beauties, and half retain her breath lest she 
should break its slumbers, without a veneration 
beyond all common feeling, is to be avoided in 
every intercourse of life, and is fit only for the 
shadow.of darkness and the solitude of the desert. 
It is, perhaps, the privilege of woman only, to 
extract the sting of grief from others, by the 
gentle patience with which she is taught by na- 
ture, to set the example of meek endurance. 
Her first step in the career of duty, is generally 
by the bed of sickness or of suflering. ‘There 
she hushes helpless infancy to repose; and to the 
infirmity of age supplies the sweetness of cheer- 
ful patience. It is her province to smooth the 
angry passions, to allay the violence of intemper- 
ate man, to divert or sooth the querulousness 
of peevish, fretful tempers. [It is hers, in fine, 
to be a peacemaker on earth: and let her not 
disdain this, her allotted career, nor ever swerve 
from it. It has not the promise of the world’s 
beatitudes or glories, but it is blessed, and it is 
glorious nevertheless; and oh! above all, let not 
those who ought to cherish and foster these 
gentle virtues, endeavor to stifle or eradicate 
them by substituting in their place the excite- 
ments of frivolous vanities, and the empty cares 
of dissipation. 


WOMAN’S ELOQUENCE. 
Woman cannot plead at the bar, or preach in 
the pulpit, or thunder in the senate house. Yet 
her’s is no trifling elequence. Its power, though 
unostentatious-in display,is mighty inresult. In 
the retirement of her own family, in the circle of 
her friends and acquaintances, in the various 
intercourse of society what a charm can woman 
spread around her, what a zest to every other en- 
joyment can she impart—what encouragement 
can she give to virtue, and what reproofs to 


-ligion; in short, what an amount of good can she 
accomplish, and what an immense influence ex- 
ert, by her mere conversation. Is it not, then, 


tion should be cultivated as a part of the course 
of her education, and not left, as they too often 
are, to take their whole character from the ad- 
ventitious circumstances of life in which she may 


vice; what aid can she afford to the cause of re- | 


of vast importance that her powe®s of conversa- | 
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be made matter of instruction; must it not be 
the result, and the result only, of a young lady’s 
intercourse with polished and intelligent society) 
I think not. I would allew to such intercourse 
all the efficacy which it deserves, and doubtless 
this efficacy is great. But I would go dee 
than this; I would go farther back, even tothat 
period of life, when females are not yet consid. 
ered old enough to mingle in promiscuous socio. 
ty, and especially to bear their part in the cop. 
versation of others much their superiors in q 
and intelligence. I would have the mother, to 
all the extent of her power, and the instructress, 
as a part of her course of instruction, devote 
themselves to this great object. This is the very 
way, too, in which all the knowledge that a 
young lady is acquiring at school may be made 
of practical use; for it may all be introduced 
into conversation, either for the entertainment 
or instruction of others. 


THE SOLDIER’S BRIDE. 

Yes, ye may pay your thoughtless duty, 

Vain throng! to Glory’s distant star, 
And ye may smile when blooming beauty 

Rewards the gallant Son of War; 
For me, I sigh to think that Sorrow 

May soon that gentle heart betide, 
And soou a dark, a gloomy morrow, 

May dawn upon the Soldier’s Bride. 


Oh! were her path the'’scene of brightness 
Pourtray’d by ardent fancy’s 

Oh! could her bosom thrill in lightness 
When Glory’s pictured charms decay; 

Could Hope still bless her golden slumbers, 
And erown the dreams of youthful pride, 

Then might ye smile, ye thoughtless numbers, 
Then greet with joy the Soldier’s Bride. 


But when dismay’d by threat’ning dangers, 
And deomed in distant scenes to roain, 
To meet the chilling glance of strangers, 
Aud vainly mouro her peaceful home ; 
Olt will her tearful eye discover 
The fears her bosom once defied, 
Ofi shall the smiles that bless’d the lover 
Desert the Soldier’s weeping Bride. 


And when, perchance, War’s stunning rattle 
Greets from afar her shuddering ear, 
When, yielding to the fate of battle, 
-Her hero meets an early bier ; 
Condemned in hopeless grief to languish, 
She yields to Sorrow’s gushing tide, 
And tears express,in silent anguish, 
The sadness of the Soldier’s Bride. 


What then avails the wreath of Glory? 
The victor it should crown is fled ; 

The din of fame, the martial story, 
Reach not the mansious of the dead 5 

She greets with sighs the dear-bought treasure, 
That seems her sadness to deride, 

And shuns the mimic gleam of pleasure 
That moeks the Soldier’s widow’d Bride. 


Fo me her flowery crown of gladness 
Seems like the drooping ey press wreath ; 
Her nuptial throng—a train of sadness; 
Her minstrel band—the dirge of death. 
Ah! sooa may Grief those blossoms sever 
Despoil that cheek with blushes dyed, 
And cloud with dark despair for ever, 


sve placed? But you will inquire how is this to | 


The triumph of the Soldier’s Bride. 
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wit AND SENTIMENT. 


COURTSHIP. 

A gentleman feeling a strong partiality fora 
young lady whose name was Noyes, was desi- 
rous, without the ceremony of a formal courtship, 
to ascertain her sentiments. For this purpose, 
he said to her one day—-with that kind of air 
and manner which means either jest or earnest, 
as you choose to take it ‘If I were to ask you 
whether youare under matrimonial engagements 
to any one, which part of your name [No-yes] 
“might I take for an answer?”’ 

“The first :’’ said she in the same tone. 

«And were I to ask you if you were inclined to 
form stich an engagement, should a person offer 
who loved you and was not indiflerent to your- 
self ; what part of your name mightI then take 
as an answer?”’ 

“The last.”” 

«And if I tell you that I love you, and ask 
you to form such an engagement with me; then 
what part of your name may I take ?”’ 

“Oh then,’’ replied the blushing girl, ‘** take 
the whole name : as in such a case | would cheer- 
fully resign it for yours. 


THE “DECLARATION.” 
[ left the Lall as late as it wore, 
And glad to be in her Boudoir. 
From surveillance exempt, 
Gazed on the books she last had read, 
The chair her form had hallowed, 
And grieved that it was empty. 
And sleep his web was round me weaving 
While listening to that wind harp’s breathing 
Whose melody so wild is, 
When one, whose charms are not of earth, 
(Uler father just a ‘plum’ is worth 
And she his only child is,) 
Like Perth’s fair maid before me stood, 
Asif to kiss in madcap mood 
My eyes in slumber folded; 
Her form was large—too large you’d say 
“Yet knew not whence to pare away,” 
So finely it was moulded. 
Her eyes were of a liquid blue 
Like sapphires limpid water through 
Their soften’d lustre darting. 
Her mind-illumined brow was white 
As snow drift in the pale moon light, 
The hair, across it parting, 
of that paly brown,’ we’re told 
By Scott, receives a tinge of gold 
When sun-beams through it tremble; 
And round her mouth two dimples played 
Like—nothing e’er on earth was made 
Those dimples to resemble, 
And then she stood in girlish glee, 
l'o win a pair of gloves, or see 
‘How odd I’d look, while waking, 
When I, like biacksmith Hal, her waist 
So unexpectedly embraced, 
The bond there was no breaking. 


Her swelling bosom heav’d at first 
Asif her boddice through would burst 
Its angry little billows ; 
Her eye was fired beneath its lashes, 
As streams on which the lightning flashg 
a sparkle thro’ their willows. 
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worse for it.’* 


But when I loos’d the eager grasp 
lu which 1 to my breast did clasp 
Her struggling and unwilling, 
I felt her soft and slender fingers 
(The tingling in my own yet lingers) 
Within my pressure thrilling. 
I spoke to her—she answered not, 
I told her—now I scarce know what, 
I only do remember 
My feelings when in words express’d 
‘Though warm as August in my breast, 
Seemed colder than December, 
But who can words the thoughts express. 
Ot love so deep so measureless 
As that which I have cherished ? 
Oh God! if my seared heart had given 
The same devotedness to Heaven 
It would not thus have perished. 


I faltered out you mast have known 
L long have loved—loved you alone, 
But cannot know how dearly ;” 
I told her, * if my hopes were crost 
My ev’ry aim in life was lost” — 
She knew I spoke sincerely. s 
She answered, as I breathless dwelt, 
Upon her words, and would have knelt 
‘* Nay move not thusthe least sir— 
You have—you long have had”——‘ say on 
Sweet girl——thy heart?” © your foot upon 
The flounce of my Batiste, sir.” 


CROMWELL’S ENERGY. 
Professor Limborch (says Mr. Rutt, in his re- 
cent valuable publication of the ‘* Diary of Tho 
mas Buxton, Esq.’’) relates a noble instance, 
given by Oliver Cromwell, Protector of Eng- 
land, of interference with the ‘ unrighteous 
practices’’ of the Holy Office. ‘* Thomas May- 
nard, Consul of the English nation at Lisbon, 
was thrown into the prison of the Inquisition, 
under pretence that he had said or done some- 
thing against the Roman religion. Mr. Mea- 
dows, who was then resident at Lisbon, advised 
Cromwell of the affair; and, after having re- 
ceived an express from him, went to the King 
of Portugal, and, in the name of Cromwell, de- 
manded the liberty of Consul Maynard. The 
King told him it was not in his power; that the 
consul was detained by the Inquisition, over 
which he had no authority. The resident sent 
this answer to Cromwell, and having soon after 
received new instructions from him, had again 
audience of the King, and told him that, since 
his Majesty declared he had no power over the 
Inquisition, he was commanded by Cromwell 
to declare war against the Inquisition! This 
so terrified the King and the Inquisition, that 
they immediately freed the Consul from pri- 
son.’”” 


APOLOGY. 

A volatile young man was introduced to a gen- 
tleman by his father for the gentleman’s patron- 
age. The yoush’s observations not having the 
solidity of sixty about them, he was objected to. 
‘** Aye,’’ said the old man, * the boy, Sir, is like 
a pot of good beer; though there isa good deal 
of froth at top, what’s underneath is none the 
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FATHER SULLIVAN. 

On board the steamboat to Boulogne, an 
Trish gentleman gave us, on honor, a specimen of 
a sermon. which he declared he heard Father 
Sullivan, of Ballymore deliver. Father S., says 
the narrator was a worthy man,. with a red face 
who found his parishioners rather slack in pay- 
ing their Easter dues, and he took the follow- 
ing simple means to quicken their apprehension. 
Preaching to them about the gathering-time, he 
said,—** My Christian brethren and worthy pa- 
rishioners, we must all die. You must die, Tim 
Hearty, though fat and big yot are; and you 
must die, Mistress Hennessy, though you are a 
likely and decent woman. You must die, Ned 
Cassey, though you have slated your new house; 
and I must die, though Lam a priest of the pa- 
rish and have the care of all your souls—the 
Lord between you and harm—to account for at 
the great and last day. Eh! then, I am think- 
ing honest men, what account [ will be able to 
give to God Almighty of ye all, from the top to 
the bottomof the parish. I will have to walk at 
your head, on the day of judgment, carrying all 
your sins on my back, and standing before Good- 
ness to excuse you from the devil and his an- 
gels, wlio will be roaring and stirring the fire to. 
roast ye—the Lord spare you from his hands.— 
Eh! then, when I’m at your head, Goodness wil! 
ax me,. ‘ What kind of a congregation have ye 
here, Father S——?’’ and I will say ‘ Pretty 
like other congregations, my Lord.’—Goodness 
will then ax me, ‘ How are they off for drunken-. 
ess, Father S.?’ and I will answer, ‘ Mighty de- 
cent, please the Lord.” And so Goodness will 
go through the ten commandments, and the 
precepts of the church, and the cardinal virtues, 
and the seven deadly sins, and. may be its a good 
character I will be able to give ye my Christian 
hearers. But when Goodness axes, ‘ How were 
they off Father Sullivan, for paying their Eastar 
dues?? what answer shall I give to that, ye 
blackguards? Now mind me, honest men, next 
Sunday will be Easter-day, and let me see what 
an answer I’m to give the Lord.. 


A wag was passing a livery stable one day, in 
front of. which several lean horses were tied, 
stopped suddenly, and gazed at them for some 
time with a phiz indicating the utmost astonish- 
ment, and. then addressed the owner who was 
standing near, and asked ‘‘ if. he made horses’’ 
—‘*make horses ?’’ said the knight of. the 
broom and curry. comb, ‘‘ no! why do you ask 
guch a question?’’ ‘* Only,’’ replied he, ** be- 
cause [ observe you have several frames set 
up!” 


Phe clerk of a church in England, lately gave 
notice of a parish rate'in the following manner. 
«l.am. desired to:give notiee-that the third levy 
is assessed five pence im the pound,’ and with- 
eut pausing added, ‘‘let us sing to-the praise and 
glory of God,. 

‘¢ Lord, what a wretched land is this. 

That yields us no supplies,” 
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‘gularity of his sermons, 


LOSS OF TIME. 


A devotee lamented to her confessor her Joye 
ef gambling. ‘‘ Ah, madam,’’ replied the priest 
‘* It is a grievous sin. In the first place, cop. 
sider the great logs of time.’’—** Yes,” replied 
the fair penitent, ‘‘ 1 have often grudged the 
time that is /ost in shuffling and dealing.” 


Peter Buffieres, a priest in Limosin, who lived 
in the 16th century, was celebrated for the sip. 
As his parishioners 
did not pay much attention to his strange or. 
ders, he was extremely indignant, and on one oc. 
casion addressed them—** On the day 0, judg. 
ment when the Lord shall require an account of 
you from me, and shall say, ‘ Fatner Peter Buf. 
fieres, in what situation did you find your flock?” 
I will give no answer. And when he again asks 
in what situation have you left your flock? | 
will not answer. But when he questions m 
the third time, then will I say, Lord! as beasts 
I received them, and as beasts I render them to 
you.”’ 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 


FOR AUGUST, 1828. 
Taken at Marfreesborough, within one mile of the 
centre of the State of Tennessee. 
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Sr 
SL & 
74] SY} 92) 86} Fair. 
21791} 83} 90 | 95 92} 88 Fair. 
3 | 80] 83 | 88 |} 88 84 | 82 Changeable. 
4!'S80 78 82} 83 81 Fair. 
5 | 74175 | 80] 82) 82} 81 Fair. 
6|70175 | 80] 83 791 Fair. 
7 | 68:1 73 | 821 84] 841] 81 Fair. 
8 | 72 | 76 | 82 }.84] 83 | 82 Fair. 
9 | 75 | 78 | 85 i 88 | 87 | 84 | Fair. 
10 | 80 | 80 | 81 | 82] 8L | 79 | Rainy. 
11 | 761 80] 84] 83 | 80 | Fair. 
12 | 75 | 75 | 81 | 82] | 80 |, Fair. 
13 | 75 | 75 |.78.| 83 |. 82 | 78 | Changeable. 
14| 76 | 74 | 77 | 764.78 | 77 |; Rainy. 
15 | 75 17 84.} 82178 1 Fair. 
16 | 77 | 76 |, 76 | 76 Fair. 
17 | 76 | 76 | 77 | 77 | 77 | 77 | Rainy. 
18 | 76} 75 | 80] g1 |. 80} 79 | Fair. 
19 | 72 | 74 | 85 | 83 | 80] Fair. 
20 | 75 | 78 | 85 | 96 |. 84 | 82] Fair. 
21. | 76 | 78 | 85 | gq. » 85 | 83 | Fair. 
22 |75 | 79 | 84) 9g | 841] 82] Fair. 
23 | 76 | 78 | 85 |.89 | 85 | 83 | Fair. 
24 | 78 | 80 | 86 | 87 | 85 | 83 | Fair. 
25 | 72) 78 | 8& | 861 85 | 82} Fair. 
26.173 | 76 | 85 | 86] 84] 81 |. Fair. 
27 | 741 76.) 85 | 86 | 85 | 82] Fair. 
28 | 74] 76 | 83 | 85 | 8&4] 82] Fair.. 
29} 72.| 74 | 841 86] 86 } 8S] Fair.. 
30 | 76} 80 | 88 | 90 | 83.] 81 | Changeable. 
31 | 76! 84 | 85 | 83! 82 | 81 | Changeable 


The Thermometer hanging inside a brick w# 
with a full Southern exposure.. 
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SCHOOL OF FLORA. | 


NEW SERIES. 


NO. XIX. 
COTYLEDUN UMBILICUS. 
English Name Navelwort. 
French Name ).Vombril de Venus. 

The leaves of this plant are so different from all 
Others as to distinguish it at once, and to have given 
rise to its various names, which have in all languagesa 
relerence to it. 

[t isa very common plant all over Europe, and 
some parts of Asia; where it is found on rocks, and 
even the roofs of old howses. Being succalent it de- 
rves nourishment from the atmosphere rather than 
the soil. It is perennial, and is easily cultivated in gar- | 
dens, where it acquires a larger sjze, and becomes or- 
nameutal by its singular leaves, rather than blossoms. 
Liese leaves are all radical, and numerous, forming 
sometimes a very large cluster. They have the ap- 
pearance of a crenated and umbilicated shield, or ra- 
ter resemble some kinds of mushrooms, with a cen- 
tral umbilic. Several varieties are afforded, with small 
or tubenus roots, with simple or branched stems; and 
with greenish, yellowish or spotted flowers. 

he genus belongs to the natural order of Sedaides, 
and section Cotylacea having monopetalous Corolla. 
tis placed in Decandria of Linneus. 

rom a perennial root, springs a bunch of petiola- 
ted peltate leaves, thick, smooth, cronated on the 
margin, and umbilicated inthe centre. The scape or 
naked stem is central, often spotted, simple or branch- 
ed, bearing one or many long racemes of drooping 
flowers. The Corolla has five teeth, there are ten sta- 
; Mina and five pistils, surrounded by five scales or nec- 
\aries, and succeeded by five capsuls, as in Sedum.— 
blossoms in summer. 


tis the floralEmbtem of N and Morarr- 
LY Loyx, 


Botanic Name 


} T'ca.—The tea shrub has been naturalized in. 
a we complete success; so that, sooner or 
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NO. XX. 
? GENTIANA SAPONARIA. 
English Name Soapwort Gentian. 
French Named Gentiane Sapenaire. 

The gentians form one of the prettiest floral genus, 
consisting of a group of nearly one hundred species, 
scattered all over the world; but chiefly found in cold 
countries and on high mountains. We have about 
twenty kindsin the United States, all more or less 
pretty; some have beautiful large flowers, two inches 
long, of a bright blue color, but always seentless.— 
The prettiest are the G. Corinita, which has a fring- 
ed blossom,the G. Catesbet of the southern states, the 
G. Ochroleuca, with yellowish blossoms, the G. He- 
teropliia, with flowers of a bluish grey, and the ac- 
tual species. 

All the gentians ave medical, their properties were 
discovered by a king of Illyria, who gave them his 
name, in ancient times. They are fine tonics, sto- 
machies and bitters. The perennial kinds have the 
bitterness concentrated in the roots, the annual have 
also bitter leaves. They generally blossom late, are 
autumnal, and some kinds last in bloom till Novem- 
ber. Many are introduced in our gardens, and all de- 
serve to be cultivated, for beauty and use. The genus 


Botanic Name 


the Gertionides, an@ it is put m Pentandria of Lin- 
neus, although many specées have four or twelve sta- 
mina. Many sections are made in the genus on that 
account, which other Botanists consider as peculiar 
genera. 

The Soapwort Gentianis thus called from its like- 
ness tothe Soapwort. It is perennial, and common 
from New England to Carolina, near streams, &c. It 
blossoms from Augtst to October. Stems simple, 
smooth,round. Leaves opposite sessile, oval-lanceo- 
late, entire, smooth, with three nerves. Flowers fasci- 
culated or in terminal and axillary bunches ; the calyx 
iscampanulate with five oval segments; the corolla is 
blue, oblong, nearly shut, with five teeth,.and five 
other interjeeted smaller aad trifid. Five stamina, one 
pistil, two stigmas, capsul with one cell, two. valves, 


ter, the Chinese monopoly will come, to an end.. 
| ~ Brussels paper. 


many seeds. 
The Gentians axe the floral, Emblem of Brevsa 
Resnooa. 
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WILT THOU MEET MH THERE, LOVE. 


A FAVOURITE BALLAD. 


With spirit. 


Where as dew-y twilight lingers, Over the balmy air, love, Harps seg 


touch’d by fai-ry fingers, Wilt thou meet me there, love? Whereas dew-y twiligh 
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lingers, the balmy air, love; Harps seem touch’d by  fai- ry Wh 


| 

thou meet me there, love. While the ra-pid  swallow’s flying, And each 
with express. 
| 


a 


mer dy-ing, Leaves a- lone - round us sighing, Wilt thou meet me _ there, 


4 
love? Where as dew-y twilight lingers, O’er the balmy air, love, Harps 


| -—+ A 


ay" 


seem touch’d by fairy fingers, Wilt thou meet me _ there, love? Wilt thou met 


me there, love? Wilt thoa meet there, love? 


| 2. 
Where soft gales from beds of flowers, Where as dewy twilight li 
Fragrant bear, love; O’er the balmy 


Sweet as eastern maidens bowe | Harps seem touch’d by fairy fingers, 
Wilt thou meet me there, love ilt thou meet me there, love ? 
of is singing, Wilt thou meet me there, love 
ae notes around us flinging Wilt thou meet me there 
Rapture to the full heart bringi | 
it thou mest.me there, love? | 
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Breathes there a being of this boundless earth, 
Whose heart owns not the full dominion 
Of that “queen of souls,” enchanting poesy ? 


STANZAS. 


Sill as adown the rapid stream 
Of passing life we glide ; 

Alternate joys and sorrows beam, 
Or darken o’er the tide. 


And sorrow pours her pensive lay, 
And kilts her weeping eye ; 
And pleasure wakes her wild-notes gay, 
And earols thro’ the sky. 


But oft a voice is heard to tell 
That soon the hour will come, 
When we shall pass away to swell 

The triumphs of the tomb. 


And oft on Pleasure’s heedless ear, 
That voice of warning breaks; 

And oft a transient thrill of fear 
Within the spirit wakes. 


But hushed full soon to recklessness, 
The heart again pursues 

Its dreams of visionary bliss, 
Its false, delusive views, 


Yet sometimes swells that warning voice, 
In accents clear rnd strong, 

Amid the wild tumultuous joys 
-Of Pleasure’s giddy throng. 


And oh! when waked from Folly’s dream, 
To view our final doom, 

How transient does the journey seem, 
That leads us to the tomb. 


And widely o'er the realms of death, 
a he gathering shadows brood, 

Till holy hope and humble faith, 
Points to a Saviour’s blood. 


Then Sharon’s rose begins to bloom 
Avound the closing grave, 

And rays from Heaven our path illume, 
O’er life’s tumultuous wave. 


The soul, tho’ deeply stain’d with guilt, 

And far away from heaven, 
May plead the blood that Jesus spilt, 
A 


And hope to be forgiven. RCOLO. 


YHE SPIRIT OF HAPPINESS. 


- where on the earth is her calm home of rest, 
_ smile in the city’s grandeur exprest ; 
, “et young and the gay, as they pass along 
that ‘8 : giddy dance, or the moving song, 
os wa sto the heart with such sweet magic wove, 
ele eaths not the sweetness the soul must love ; 

rt over nature in triumph is there, 

lashion enslaves all the young and the fair. 
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The Spirit of Happiness never ean rest, 

Where Nature’s sweet influence must all be represt; 

The eye isall brightness and gay is the smile, 

That covers the heart that is breaking the while ; 

But ah! in those lone and those beautiful groves, 

Where the child in the joy of innocence roves, 

To gather the flowers so wild and so sweet, 

Where’er he wanders, that bloom at his feet! 

O’er the meadow’s green turf, and clear flowing stream, 

Where fancy might picture a heav’nly dream, 

Nor yet is it silent, there’s music more sweet, 

And echo, the melody oft will repeat, 

Of birds as they warble their antir’d lay, 

And rest in the shade of a midsommer day. - 

For Art is not there with her dull studied song, 

To scenes of such sweetness she cannot belong, 

But there will the Spirit of Happiness rest, 

Where nature and innoeence round her are blest. 
CORDELIA. 


THE WAYS OF PROVIDENCE. 

High on a mountain Moses sat, sublime, 
Pond’ring on man, the minister of cri 
Daring to speak to Him, the Lord of Lords, 
Of retribution and unjust rewards ; 
When, high in Heav’n, the Almighty Father heard 
The Prophet’s pardon’d, but presumptuous word, 
And bade him look below, into the piain, 
Nor dare impeach impartial Heav’n again. 
The Prophet, bending o’er the mountain’s brow, 
Gaz’d at the scene that shone in light below ; 
His eager eye a silver 
That gurgled softly in the sylvan shade ; 
Where soon a weary soldier’s parching lip 
The lucid liquid stay’d awhile to sip 7 
Upon the bank his glittering geld still lay, 

W hen he again pursued his weary way— 
The Prophet mark’d the precious prize forgot, 
When, lo! a youth appear’d upon the spot; 
And, with high transport, seized and bore away 
The hard earn’d tropby of the battle fray. 

Ere long with tottering steps, and aspect grave, 
An mel traveller came to taste the wave ; 
Quenching his thirst with burning heat oppress’d 
He on the grassy bank reclin’d to rest. 

Scarce o’er his soul did dreamy slumber steal, 
And hush to rest the faculty to feel, 
When, back alarm’d the soldier came with rage, 
His gold demanded of the sober sage. 
To Heav’n protesting he his gold denies, 

Nor have I seen it, witness Heay’n, he cries ; 
The soldier still at his great loss aggriev’d, 
Demanded still, nor offer’d oaths believ’d ; 
Till at the old man in his wrath he rush’d, 

And from the fatal wound the life blood gush’d. 
The Prophet, now with horror struck profound, 
Cover’d his faee and fell upon the ground ; 

In wonder lost, Jehovah thus should give 

The guiltless death, and bid the guilty live— 
The Almighty Father of the righteous saw, 

And to the Prophet thus explain’d his law:— 
Dare not te censure with a vain pretence, 
| Thou cans’t not fathom God’s own providence ! 

Thou saw’st the youth the cause of murder’d age, 
| Thou think’st injustice urg’d the soldier’s rage— 
But mark that he, whom thou didst see expire, 
, Murder’d, alas! the youth’s unhappy sire; 
- Thus I permitted the unconscious son 
To avenge his father, and thou seest ’tis done ; 
_ Mark this, and own that Providence is right, 
Tho’ all her ways be hidden from thy sight ; 
Nor dare the just decrees of Heav’n to scan, 
Or in a murder’d insect or a man— 
For know the Almighty, from his throne on high, 


Surveys creation with an anxious eye. 
MLLFORD BARD. 
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STANZAS. 


Bear me afar, my gallant bark, 
Far o’er the foaming sea ; 
Tho’ its storms are rude and its waves are dark, 
Darker, is fate with me. 
For fading fast, are the fairy flowers, 
1 have cherish’d from day to day ; 
And fled are the hope-enchanted hours, 
My bark, bear me far away. 


Bear me afar to some distant isle, 
From the home which I gladly leave ; | 
Where those whom I deem’d my friends could smile, 
But to ruin and deceive. 
Farewell, my native land, farewell 
I will not curse thee, no; 
Thou art bound to me, by a holy spell 
And to leave thee, tears will on 


I had hop’d too much, and thought them trus, 
- That, were falser than the wind; 
oe | native land, there are none in you, 
sigh to leave behind. 
Not one? oh! yes, one, one will weep, 
She still, perhaps is true, 
But when dead, in some distant land I sleep, 
She may forget me, too. 


Can she forget me? fancy strays, 
To the hours when we have met}; 

In brighter, earlier, happier days, 
She never can forget, 

Wilt thou go with me, gentle one, 
Over the deep dark sea? 

My soul is thine, yet I must be gone, 
Oh! lov’d one, come with me. 


There’s a tear in thine eye, and a cloud on thy brow, 
Heed not what others say ; 
There are none who love like me, ah! now 
a dearest, come away. 
~*~ ark is safe, and on my breast. 
hose anguish thou wilt cheer; 
safety, sweet one, shalt thou rest, 
InAnd I'll watch o’er thee dear. 


In some lovely isle of the boundless sea 
All sorrow we’ll forget; 

Still cherish hope, confide in me, 
We may be happy yet. 

The flowers that die iu the wintry gale, 
In spring, their smiles resume; 

The cheek which sorrows render pale, 
Again, may wear joy’s bloom, 


Thy foot is on the bark, my love 
Thy form is in my arms; 
There’s a culm and cloudless sky above, 
Oh! banish thy alarms, 
Speed, speed thee on, my gallant bark, 
There are none to weep for now ; 
Thou art with me, sweet, fate seems less dark, 
My light of love, art thou! SELIM. 


a 


MEDITATIONS. 


There is a sadness of the heart, 
A pensive pleasure brings; 
A sorrow, that doth joy impart, 
And sweetest comfort flings 
O’er grief’s dark pageantry — 
A charm, that round the feeling soul 
Entwines its mournful spell ; 
Bids tears of silent sorrow roll; 
The heaving bosom swell, 
Like waves of troubled sea— 


The feverish pulse, unceasing flow— 
Emotions through the brain, 
Rush, in sad streams of bliss and woe, 
Of mingled joy and pain, 
’Mix’d feelings of delight. 
As when, mild glows the western sky, 
Tinged by the setting sun; 
And crimson streakings bright, array, 
The shadowy clouds of dun 
That speak approaching night. — 


Yes, it is sweet, on yon blue skies 
To gaze unconsciously ; 
While thoughts of days departed rise ; 
And many a deep drawn sigh, 
Eseapes the troubled breast; 
Where calm the gently breathing air, 
And silence sleeps profound ; 
While waking recollection, there, 
With sweetest soothings crown’d, 
Brings visions of the past. 


To think of youth’s bright haleyon days; 
Delights that hovered o’er 
And taught from love fond hopes to raise, 
Of happiness in store— 
Affections ne’er to part. 
When fame, her dazzling gifts displayed, 
To the admiring view ; 
And love, alluringly arrayed 
Its dear enchantment threw 
Around th’ enamoured heart. 


Or, o’er frail memory’s page to trace 
(Filled, alike with grief’s 
Dark humid clouds; sparkling rays 
Of joy’s bright sunny leaves; ) 
Feelings of happier hours— 
The fleeting joys of youth, that shone 
So fair—Hope’s syren strain ; 
And thoughts of future bliss, that won 
From sorrow all its pain; 
Culling from grief its flowers. 


The smiling friends, when life wasnew, 
And fortune’s plenteous store 
A cheerful, radiant, prospect threw 
The cloudless vista o’er : 
When hope, perchance, had there 
Portrayed the joy delighted mind, 
Revelling in fancied bliss; 
The soul ’mid brightest charms enshrined 
In rich voluptuousness— 
Hilusive, yet how fair ! 


But where is now, the pleasing dream 
That cheered life’s early dawn ! 

Oh! where, the bright and sunny beam 
That o’er youth’s Joyous morn 

Shed its refulgent ray? 

Gone,—like the rainbow’s transient glow— 
Ephemera of an hour— 

As ’neath chill wintry winds that blow 
Bends the sweet summer flower,—— 

So passed they swift away. 


Brief as the summer evening stay, 
They were—and now are gone; 
And wintry age with cheerless ray 
Has fill’d the void,—that soon 
Shall ended be in Death! 
But shall we mourn? Oh! no, though night 
Its darkest shades may bring; 
Soon shall it waken into light— 
The genial smiles of spring —_ 
Burst from the winter’s brea SENES. 
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THE SKIES. 


We know that yonder splendid arch above 

Is but the air that breathes around us here, 

And those uncounted orbs, that seem to move 

So gloriously on their bright career, 

Travelling amid the sky, are faraway 

From where they seem to shed their glorious ray. 


But we are wont, when gazing on the sky, 
To deem that soft inimitab e blue 
A real being, and the admiring eye ; . 
® Gill loves the illusion, still would deem it true, 
© That there’s a path in that resplendent arch, ' 
Where yonder silvery lights parsue their glorious 
march. 


We love to cherish the illusive hope, 
That, could we reach the starry vault on high, 
® The wide expanse of its majestic scope, 
Would not retire from us, as we drew nigh, 
a But we should see it standing glorious there, 
= A marble arch high-raised upon the air. 


® And those bright orbs like silver lamps would shed 
Se Their light serene from that high canopy, 

And we should see them burning o’er our head 

Me And sofily gikling all the scenery 

Of the wide amphitheatre, where time 

Displays his varied scenes and characters sublime, 


| But there are moments when the sky assumes 
® A sofier look, a more etherial blue ; 

Bit seems no more material but becomes 

Se pure, we deem ’twere easy to look through, 

And see it opening upwards to the court, 

Where heaven’s sublime hierarchies resort. 


ARCOLO. 


TO 


THE CASKET. 


| 


TO MY DOG CARLA 
Carlo, thou’rt a fine old fellow, 
And [ love thee full as well | 
As when erst thy bounding bellow 
Far resounded thro’ the dell. 


Still thou dearly lov’st to mingle 
With the pack that swift pursue 
The covey through the hollow dingle, 

To the cheery, wild “ halloo.” 


Carlo,— thou art growing older; 
All thy actions seem to say 

That thy body soon will moulder, 
Jutermingling with the clay. 


I lament the sad disaster, 
That will part my friend from me, 
But, ere long, thy much-loved master 
To the grave will follow thee. 


Thy enfrebled constitution 
Nought but matter doth possess, 
Which will at thy dissolution 
Moulder into nothingness. 


Mine has an immortal spirit, 
Which, when this uncertain breath 
Leaves the body, must inherit 
Everlasting life, or death. 


Of the two which is the better ? 
That must on conditions be— 
If I die to faith a debtor, 
Better had IL been like thee. 


Bat if in Religion’s favour 
I, at last, resign my soul, 

Then Til live with God, my SAVPOUR, 
While unceasing ages roll. J.8.D. 


& Nay, lady, do not chide me thus, for gazing on thy face, 
For in each softened lineament a loveliness I trace ; 

And beauty still hath been to me a solace and delight, 
And joyful thoughts my bosom fill whene’er it meets my 


Sacred to the memory of Anthony A. Palmer, a 
local preacher in the Methodist Episcopal church, whp 
departed this life on 9th August, 1828, in the 40th 
year of his age. 


Ten thousand speaking rays of light and loveliness dif- 
fuse ; 
bliss is mine, [cannot turn my ardent gaze away, 
® Tho’ conscious that each glance they send my peace of 
mind must slay. 
| 0 cast myself in danger’s way, is rashness well I know, 
me Sut who can stop the raging tide of passion in its flow ; 
me Can voice the tumult still which maddens in 
a the brain? 
me No! when opposed to eyes like thine, her councils are 
in vain, 
Yet “hea were those orbs less bright, less eloquent their 
= veams, 
4 Were they less like what poet’s feign in fancy’s pictur’d 
creams 
m Kind Nature has bestowed on thee so many vivid charms, 
That each beholder’s breast would be fill’d with Love’s 
soft alarms. 
The witching sinile that ever twines around thy ruby lip, 
7 r here little Cupids seem to rove, and purest nectar sip; 
hy polish'd brow, thy blooming cheek, and dimpled 
chin, are all 
ashion’d and form’d 


th so gracefully the senses they en- 
ral, 


Then, Lady, do not chide me thus, for gazing on thy 


A in each softened lineament a loveliness I trace ; 
nd oe still hath been te me a solace and delight, 
t 


vad exe houghts my bosem fill whene’er it meets my 


sight. . Lo! the vital spark has fled, 
Oh! A wera look upon those eyes, whose azure tinted Life’s conflicting storm is o’er, 


Palmer’s numbered with the dead, 
Still he lives to die no more. 


See, before the throne of God, 
Clothed in raiment white and pure, 

Wash’d in Jesus’ precious blood, 
Stands the man whom we deplore. 


Anthony ' my brother, friend; 

Dost thou think on aught below ? 
Does thy spirit downward tend ? 

Does thy heart with friendship glow ? 


Does thy bosom heave with pain 
When oppression hfts the rod ? 

Art thou anxious to maintain 
Justice in the church of God. 


‘Happy spirits cannot mourn, 
‘Raised by a celestial birth, 
€On etherial wings they’re borne 

‘Far above the things of earth. 


€ Once | dropped the mournful tear 
‘O’er the oppressor and the oppressed, 
‘Sorrow cannot enter here— 
¢ Mine is a perpetual rest.’ 


Highly favored, rest in peace— 
Rest in Jesus’ precious love ; 

We will pray and never cease, 
Till we join the church above. 


TRATRES. 
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AN ODE TO THOUGHT. 


Im ag nation is the Paphian shop 

Where feeble happiness like Vulcan lame, 

Bids fou | ideas, in their dark recess, 

And hot as hell, (which kindled the black fires) 

With wanton art, those fatal arrows form 

Which murder all thy time, health, wealth and fame, 

——-—— other thoughts there are | 

On angel wing descending from above.’ Young. 

Ye sweet companions of my lonely hours, 

That from thy secret, hidden cells arise, ; 

Gladdening the mind’s drear waste with smiling 
flow’rs ; 

The feasting soul with intellectual joys, 

Breathing sweet accents of serene delight, 

Like seraph songs upon the ear at night. 


Ye soothing ministers! ye glorious train ! 
Celestial visitants that hover o’er 

The soul’s sad moments, and its griefs enchain, 
In hope’s bright bondage—happiness in store, 
Mantling each sorrow in a future joy, 

And Death’s cold sleep in—immortality. 


Eternal fountain, that forever flows 

Unceasing still from thy mysterious springs ; 
Gushing in torrents of the deepest woes, 

Or gentle streams that richest pleasure brings, 
Untading sunbeam of the inmost mind ! 
Effulgent day-light of the mental blind !— 


And yet, tho’ virtue revels in thy beam, 

With fervent rapture melts beneath thy glow; 
Vice, asthe horrors of some dreadful dream, 
Shrinks from thy presence, an instinctive foe— 
Like midnight spectres at th’ approach of light, 
Vanish their joys beneath thy aulic sight. 


Ye are not phantoms of the giddy brain— 

FantaStic visions by the fancy led— 

Dim phantasies of air, that of thy reign, 

And o’er our slumbers their delusion spread— 

And yet, ve breathe auriferous feelings o’er 

The mind’s sweet sleep, that, waking—are no more! 


Whiat are ye then !—and Oh! where do ye dwell? 
In the deep caverns of the feeling soul? 

*Mid thousand chords that each emotion swell 

In these, your temples, and at your control ? 

In the dark chambers of the hidden heart! 

’*Mid garner’d treasures, griefs—that ye impart? 


Or, come ye on the pinions of the tomb, 

When night has wrapt in shades the slumb’ring earth; 
Wafting in secret thro’ the realms of mind 
Thoughts of Cerulean or of Stygian birth? 

Painting black horrors to each trembling fear, 

Or charms Circean to the memory dear! 


Ye are not mortal, no !—mortality 

Is but death’s shadow, and the ficeting sun 
Of life, its zenith still approaching nigh, 
Melts it to nothing—it is here—’ts gone! 
Not so your being, your unquenched ray 
Beams undiminished thro’ eternity !— 


Are ye then future—past, or present? no— 

But like them all, ye lift oblivion’s veil, 

Explore futurity, its acts to know; 

And mark the present with its passing tale ! 

Restless, untiring, thro’ Creation’s sphere, 

(Unbounded regions,) rove ye—yet are here ! 
ASTOR. 


THE CASKET. 


‘ 


THE CHRISTIAN, 
There was a man who liv’d to God, 
Despite of earth and hell; 
With pains, the narrow path he trod, 
Pains that no tongue can tell. 
Fightings without and fears within, 
Had nearly made him quail ;— 
Fightings with all the force of sin, 
nd tear that he should fail._— 
But God reveal’d himself in love, 
And made him heir of joys above. 


Then sang the pilgrim on his way," 
Though all around was night,— 
Sang of the light of endless day, 
And all the sons of light. 
Weary—he sang of heavenly rest, 
In sickness—sang of health; 
In woes—of Abraham’s peaceful breast, 
In poverty—of wealth. 
Of wealth, peace, health, rest, saints and day, 
Where heaven shall all its charms display. 


Where’er he went, he sang of grace, 
And shew’d the guilt of sin; 

Beauty was rourtd his dwelting place, 
And happiness within. 

Then hate and malice pour’d their spite, 
And mobs, led on by pride, 

Destroy ‘d his dwelling from the sight, 
His comforts seatter’d wide ; 

But all was right that God would give, 

And Jesus died that he might live. 


Bound to the stake for Jesu’s name, 
He sang seraphic lays; 
Satan destroy’d his earthly frame, 
His soul was fill’ with praise. 
Visions of bliss upon him broke, 
He saw the murtyr’s crown ;— 
Jesus unto his spirit spoke, 
And call’d him to the throne, 
A member of the glorious band, 
He triumphs now at God’s right hand. ELIA. 


SONG. 
Air—‘ Friend of my Soul.” 
Girl of my soul! one moment yet, 
One moment give to me; 
This beauteous grove, where first we met, 
Our parting spot, must be. 


~ Oh! gaze upon yon star my love, 


Which beams on lake and tree; 
And say, that when afar L rove, 
Thou’lt fondly think on me. 


The wreath thon t-vin'd of fairy flowers, 
May wither and decay, 

But oh! the joys of happier hours, 
Can never pass away. 


Yes, yes they fice, but mem’ry flings 
Her halo o’er the past; 

And to the vivid fancy brings 
Joys that forever last. 


And when on distant shores I roam, 
*Mid gayer scenes to rove, 

My heart will fondly turn to home, 
And to its early love. 


Then let no other, dearest, win, 
Thy gentle heart from me ; 
For while life warmly throbs in mine, 
Each pulse will beat for thee. SELIM. 
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